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| EKGO presents Tuned Fidelity 


with Stereophonie Sound 


Capture the TRUE sound from ALL your records . . . with the 
handsome new Ekco ‘Nine Octave’ Reproducer! Incorporating the 
outstanding Ekco “Tuned Fidelity’ triple speaker system, this ele- 
gant and conveniently-sized instrument provides the thrilling, high- i ee 
fidelity performance normally associated only with extremely 
costly and bulky equipment. 4-speed automatic player . . . superb 
walnut-finished cabinet . ... plug-in STEREO facilities. 


Hear the ‘Nine Octave’ Reproducer at the AUDIO FAIR, Hotel Russell 
London W.C.1. April 2-5, or at your local Ekco Dealer’s! 


‘NINE OCTAVE’ Record Reproducer 
for ALL records — monaural and STEREOPHONIC 


Model RP341 Record Reproducer 52 ens 
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MONEY MATTERS 


Investing for Safety is 
downright Common Sense 


Assuming you have Capital—a few hundreds of pounds, 
maybe a few thousands. How is it invested? Specula- 
tively in the hope of Capital gains—forgetting the 
possibility of Capital losses; or safely, holding tight to 
what you have? That’s a money matter—a money 
problem—of utmost importance. 
Because money matters in another sense too. 

It matters very much to you that the Capital you have 
remains intact ; that you ean withdraw it without loss 
whenever you like. Also that it should earn generous 
tax-paid Interest. Investors, and savers of small amounts, 
will find in the Planet Building Society, established in 
1848 and with present assets of £11,000,000 and large 
reserves, a very safe and very profitable answer to their 
money problems. 


3% NET PER ANNUM 


equal to 6£% on investments 
taxable at standard rate 


4 The Society pays the Income Tax 
Facilities for immediate withdrawal 


Write for details 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.€.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 
(Member of The Building Societies Association) 


Next time take the liqueur that 
everyone is drinking. The ancient 
recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey 
and delicate herbs, 
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T seems to me that the present vicissitudes of the inter- 
national situation will one day appear like a game of political 
poker, gambled on a war which has become impossible. 
I do not, of course, mean impossible in a real or absolute 


_ ceivable venture, not only because the horror of its consequences 
would be incalculable, but because, far from benefiting an 
i aggressor, it would undoubtedly lead to deadly reprisals and 
____ fesult in the equivalent of suicide. This your Prime Minister 
_has just stated in Moscow, and rightly so. 

Yet in the state of rivalry to which we have given the name 

_ Cold War, the two blocs face each other as if a conflict might 
actually break out. For each side it is a game of intimidation 
_ on the brink of an abyss, and the implication is that ultimate 
means might be resorted to, either asa counter-stroke or as a 
_ preventive measure. 

In this game secrecy and apparent imperturbability are the 
trump cards. The first to show fear draws back and loses the 
game. Here the democracies are obviously at a disadvantage, 
~ and this explains why, now in one part of the world, now in 


_ crises and trials of strength, or more precisely battles of nerves. 
aa first duty therefore is to have steady nerves. This does not 
mean that we should not be ready to accept reasonable proposals. 
Indeed, it would be even better to initiate these deliberately, pro- 
BS rites, of course, that we know in advance exactly what we are 
_ ready to accept and what we have decided to reject. I believe 
is by following this path that we shall discover the possibilities 
e€ real modus vivendi of true coexistence, and then—why not? 
co-operation. 

n the subject of Berlin we are today again playing one of 
ker games, in which we must above all rely on the clear- 
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sense. What I mean is that nuclear warfare has become an incon- 


another, it is always the Communist dictatorships which provoke . 


of our governments and the self-control of our public 
} * Translated by Sheana M. Rollin from a talk in the Third Programme 
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3 ie : A Crusade for Freedom 


on the: task before the West* 


opinion. It would, however, be a great mistake to fix our eyes, 
as if hypnotized, on the only spot where tension seems concen- 
trated at the moment, while losing sight of other fields of rivalry 
and of the rules of a kind of world strategy which we must 
observe if we are not to commit one of those errors for which we 
have often paid so dearly in the past. 

I repeat, it is probably not in the military sphere that a decision 
will be reached. It would seem that here the various fronts are 
immobilized in a kind of stalemate. In such a case, the golden 
rule of all strategy consists in extending these fronts to outflank 
the enemy. That is why each side tries to gain the support of 
the greatest number of nations and individuals. It is as if the 
final victor in the conflict was to be decided by a majority. 

It would therefore be a gross mistake to withdraw and admit 
defeat in advance. But we require perhaps rather more imagina- 
tion than we have shown in the past. Imagination must be present 
in every sphere because the fight is carried on in every sphere. 
Everyone today is out to win the greatest number of trophies, 
scientific, technical (and even sporting!), in a sort of colossal 
tournament, witnessed by a world audience who, it seems, are 
expected to say at the appropriate moment: ‘It is the system 
of free enterprise—or, it is the Communist system—which enables 
man to develop all his own potentialities and those of nature to 
the full ”. 

In this fight the main spectators and judges are the under- 
developed countries. For them, the value of the struggle lies 
above all in what can be learnt from it for the solution of their 
own problems. They are not, therefore, content just to keep the 
score; they become passionately involved, and finally join one 
side or the other. The support of a vast majority will decide 
the outcome of the tournament and assure world supremacy to 
the victor, while the defeated opponent, humiliated, weakened 
both morally and physically, doubtful of himself and his ideology, 


oe 


will be compelled—at least through 2 a. Sl of intemal i ; 


—to submit to the rule and conceptions of his rival. 


Z favourable for us it is because we have too often forgotten that 
a we can be beaten in other fields than those of battle. 

3 ee Last summer I visited China, and I am still wondering whether 
4 %° the West has realized the full importance of the economic evolu- 
: tion of China in relation to that of India, and if we have 
aA thoroughly understood the implications of this double experiment 


at present taking place, in the one according to Communist 
methods, and in the other by observing democratic principles. 
Also, have we clearly understood that south-east Asia and Africa 
are both watching this experiment. Closely in order to draw their 
own conclusions? 
ae What I saw in China and the iqapressions I gathered there 
ae confirm reports already received from other observers. By using 
oS authoritarian, even brutal, methods, and by imposing heavy 
sacrifices in the way of work and of discipline for the sake of 
investment, the Communist Government of China is obtaining 
undeniable results in the economic field. Providing that real 
intelligence informs government decisions (and intelligence is 
certainly not lacking among the people and Government of 
China), the absence of democratic principles can be an advantage 
to economic development at the outset. What, in fact, is the » 
problem? To ensure that the national savings campaign attains 
ee its maximum effort, even at the cost of hardship, and to invest 
“ee these savings for development. When a government succeeds in 
“3a enforcing an iron discipline everywhere—whether by force or by 
propaganda—the percentage of investments in relation to the 
national revenue soon becomes much higher than in a country 
“ _where the decision to save is left to the choice of each individual. 
oe ; _It is therefore no miracle that China can reckon on rapidly 
Ps growing progress in production, while India, by following the 
path of freedom, is unable to attain similar figures without assist- 
Pir ehce. 
ae economic plan has achieved an annual and cumulative increase 
~€ of 3 per cent. in her national revenue, which should reach 4.8 


ree Se he 
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FS ; economic plan is at present jeopardized, while the corresponding 
eo” percentage in China would amount to 7 per cent. or 8 per cent. 
eee... lL bis isan alarming comparison. 
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Freedom Has Its Price 

To those who are impressed by these figures we often merely 
2 say that freedom has its price. This price is of infinite value to 
those who have attained a certain degree of material and spiritual 
civilization. But do people who are hungry share the same con- 
victions? It would be rash to answer this question: with too much 
assurance, 

Should the West, therefore, contemplate in a spirit of resigna- 
tion the outcome of the present race between two of the largest 
underdeveloped nations in the world, which puts both freedom 
and the Communist system to the test? My reply is definitely 
in the negative. The Western world must respond—and it can 
do so. If at the present time the voluntary savings available for 
investment in India .are less than the compulsory savings’ of 
China, we must not blame India, since this is the result of the 
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own conclusions, and by this I mean that we must offer the 
S Indian people a better life today than they would have under a 
Communist régime, and in the future help them with the invest- 
ments necessary for their development. In other words, it is up 
to us to accept the challenge. 

The case of India is typical, but it is only part of the great 
problem facing all the underdeveloped countries, which is the 
following: Far from diminishing progressively, the gap between 
the income per head of the population in the industrialized and 
the underdeveloped countries is increasing daily. Not only are 
the latter not in a position to catch up, but the difference between 
their condition and that of more fortunate countries grows steadily 
wider. It is a more dramatic and more explosive situation than 
_ the one which, within our own countries, we call class warfare 

—which has already provoked bloody revolutions in some parts of 
the world. Without voluntary and massive intervention on the 
part of the more highly devo countries to reverse this 
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‘If, in recent years, the march of events has not been exactly: 


According to reliable statistics, the first stage of India’s 


per cent. with the second, stage. But the conclusion of this second 


system of freedom which we defend. But we should draw our. 
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eer: and foreshadovrs | ot vious dangers for the ' 
peace! ti 


We are not sufficient aware of these § grave ane Tt j is easy 
for our governments to gain support for increased military, 


expenditure by stressing the dangers of the international situation; 


but it is never easy, and sometimes impossible, for them to gain 


support for measures to benefit distant countries, And yet, to 


reach a solution, we, the industrialized countries, must of necessity 
devote a percentage ‘of our national revenue to the development of 


backward countries. United Nations experts have calculated that, 
fixed at 2 per cent. or 3 per cent., this aid would enable the 


nations concerned to make a start and progress sufficiently for — 


them to recover hope and confidence. But if the effort remains 
what it is today, nothing can prevent some parts of the world 


from suffering poverty, distress, and subversion, with all the risks - 


which this implies for everybody, the ‘haves’ 


as well as the 
4 have nots ’. 


Effort and Sacrifice 

In the old colonizing countries the idea of lavish expenditure 
overseas is still alive. In a country like my own, which is under- 
going a painful crisis of decolonization, the notion that it is neces- 
sary to make efforts and sacrifices for the development of former 
colonies, which are now self-governing or even independent, is 
generally accepted. We must take advantage of this state of mind, 
reinforce and strengthen it where it exists and introduce it where 
it does not. 

To this effect, a joint decision on the part of all industrialized 
countries to make a common effort according to their individual 
resources—taking into account their present contribution to the 
development of underdeveloped countries—would be an event of 
great historical importance. In addition to its direct economic 
consequences, such a decision would fundamentally alter the inter- 
national climate. It would reduce the high temperature of 
nationalism, and would facilitate the solution of crises provoked 
by decolonization which, to their great misfortune, set against 


- each other nations whose vital interests lie in the maintenance of 
emotional and cultural ties and close economic links. __ 

-. From the point of view of the conflict between East and West — 
-we would gain an immense advantage from this evidence of our 


determination and disinterestedness; moreover, such an initiative, 


taken openly in the field of rivalry itself, could lead at last only — 


to peaceful competition, which would be beneficial in every 
respect, and should normally result in co-operation. Therefore 
let all men of goodwill immediately unite in a vast campaign 
whereby the industrialized countries will agree, under the aegis 
of the United Nations, to devote a proportion of their national 
revenue to the development of backward countries. 
Did I say a. campaign? Should I not rather have said a 
crusade? 
century. 
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‘Soviet Diplomacy’ 
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Z Colonel Otto Skorzeny—Man of Action’ 


by Sir Brian Horrocks 
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An Oasis of Reasonableness 


AIDAN CRAWLEY on Malaya 


WENT to Malaya last June as part of my-tour of 
countries which we had ‘once ruled or were still 
ruling but which are now independent or just be- 
coming independent and remaining members of the 

Commonwealth, My first impression was this: if the 
Malayan Federation could continue as it is, I believe 
that it might be to south-east Asia what Switzerland has 
been for so many years to Europe, a beautiful oasis of 
prosperity and reasonableness, round which the currents 
of world affairs eddy but which they do not destroy. Can 
it so continue? Or will it be dragged into the great 
ideological whirlpool which is agitating the world ? 

Malaya is beautiful as all countries are whose moun- 
tains are never far from the sea. But the beauty is 
enhanced by the rubber plantations which give order and 
shapeliness to miles of what would otherwise be 
jungle; by the rice fields which fill in every valley with 
a chequer-board of different coloured greens or browns; 
by the mass of the flowering trees which are natural to 
the forest and which also adorn every city park and 
street; and by the way of life of the people. 

Coming from any other part of south-east Asia and 
even coming, as I did, from Australia, you suddenly feel 
cheered by being in Malaya. Here, at least, people of 
different races seem to mix easily. There is a sort of 
natural division of life and labour. The Chinese own 
98 per cent. of all the shops and businesses in the land, 
and so live mostly in cities or small towns; the Malays 
own most of the land itself which they farm from villages 
among the palm trees mainly along the coast; the Indians 
work in the rubber plantations, the copper mines, and 
fill many of the professional posts. In spite of the war- 
fare against communist guerrillas which has flared and 
subsided alternately for the last twelve years, one does 
not sense any racial hatred: racial distinctions, yes, but 
not hatred. 

One of the reasons, no doubt, is that the general stan- 


On one of Malaya’s rubber plantations: a Tamil girl at work in the 
drying shed 


Near Malacca: ‘rice fields which fill in every valley with a chequer-board of 
different coloured greens or browns’ 


dard of living in the Malayan Federation is higher than anywhere 
else in Asia, except Japan. There is none of the squalor of India, 
none of the decay and disintegration of. Indonesia. Malay villages 
are clean, the houses spread out widely between the trees, built 
often on stilts, with many rooms and large verandahs. You seldom 
see ragged people or signs of disease. There is poverty, but in 
that climate it is a bearable poverty. In the Chinese quarters of 
the cities life is crowded, but it is also gay, and the food, even 
for the poor, is good food. For the rich it is some of the best in 
the world. 

Another reason is that the political alliance between the Malays 
and the Chinese which brought independence is still holding 
together. For years the British tried to find a basis for common 
citizenship on which the two races would agree. They could not, 
partly because so many Chinese came to the country for only 
such a short time and then went back to China. But with the 
prospect of independence in front of them they did agree; and if 
you attend elections in the Federation of Malaya now—and there 
is a general election this coming year—you will find Chinese and 
Malays side by side in the voters’ queues and sitting together 
counting the votes. Only a small proportion of the Chinese have 
so far registered as voters because there is still a reluctance among 
them to commit themselves to Malayan citizenship and forgo 
their right to citizenship of China, but the numbers are steadily 
increasing. 

The alliance also agreed to run a constitutional monarchy of a 
most unusual kind, The Malay Sultans, all of whom are Muslims, 
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are still greatly revered by the Malay 
people. One of them is therefore elected 
to act as King of the country for five years. 
He then gives way to a colleague who is 
elected in his turn. It is far more pic- 
turesque than a presidency, and since the 
only direct power a Sultan possesses is that 
of personal pardon, it has been something 
the Chinese—who have a sense of history 
—could gracefully concede. They are not 
monarchists themselves, but they think it an 
elegant symbol of independence and a harm- 
less concession to Malay feeling. Power is 
exercised by the King’s Ministers who are 
responsible to parliament. 

If only things could go on as they are I 
believe Malaya could be a brilliant example 
of a multi-racial country. The danger lies in 
Singapore. Although this is still a British 
Colony it has already achieved a high 
degree of self-government and will soon 
have more. Eventually it must become part 
of the Federation of Malaya; it is the 
country’s natural port and, as it is 
separated at the end of the peninsula by 
only a few yards of water, its permanent separation is unthinkable. 
Yet Singapore is a big problem. There is much traffic to and from 
the mainland of China by sea, and among the 1,250,000 Chinese 
on the island, 50 per cent. of whom are under the age of thirty, 
is a strongly organized Communist Party. If it gains control of 
Singapore not only will it start exercising pressure on the Chinese 
in the Federation, but it may break the Chinese-Malay alliance 
and perhaps even provoke civil war. 

Again, without interference from outside, the Malays could 
probably hold their own in such a struggle: they have the army, 
which is manned almost entirely by Malays, and they would 
certainly resist any communist-inspired revolution. Yet there 
could be no end to it. With 600,000,000 Chinese in the back- 
ground, infiltrating new agitators, sending in arms and money, 
such a struggle could drag on indefinitely. 


Malay children of a fishing village near Kuala Trengganu 
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A street scene in the Chinese quarter of Penang 


The absurd thing about the whole position is that most of the 
Chinese in Malaya are completely out of tune with the mainland. 
They are old-fashioned Chinese, steeped in ancestor-worship, 
venerating all the customs that are now being abolished in China 
itself. They have even stopped sending money back to China 
because they have learned that it seldom reaches their relations for 
whom it is intended. Yet they cling to their racial integrity so 
strongly that the Communists have an opportunity which neither 
the economic nor the political situation in the country could 
otherwise warrant. For the Chinese do not inter-marry with 
Malays or Indians; however friendly they may be, they remain 
a distinct people, natural targets for whatever propaganda comes _ 
from Peking. 

The best hope is that the issue never comes to a head. If India 
succeeds in lifting herself out of poverty and in remaining a 
democracy at the same time, it will have an immense influence 
in Malaya as everywhere else in south-east Asia. And if the 
Chinese-Malay alliance wins this next election—and they are 
likely to—then they may lay such a firm foundation for the new 
country: that the Communists will find it impossible to shake it. 
There is, after all, no Chinese Army straddled across south-east 
Asia; nor is there likely to be, so long as nuclear power remains 
in balance in the world. Without the presence of such an army 
Chinese pressure can be only indirect. 

The Chinese cannot impose communism on Malaya, as the 
Russians can impose it on eastern Europe. What is needed is 
time, time for the Malays and Indians to infuse the Malayan 
Chinese with their own determination to remain free. It is to 
strengthen this determination that the Prime Minister, Tungku 
Abdul Rahman, has resigned his office and is now touring the 
country in an electoral campaign.—European Service 


Sir Winston Churchill’s history of The Second World War is now 
available in an abridged one-volume edition, edited by Denis Kelly, 
and carrying a new epilogue on the years 1945 to 1957 (Cassell, 35s.) 


* * 


Recent books on history and politics are A Comprehensive History 
of India Vol. II, The Mauryas and Satavahanas 325 B.c.-A.D. 300, 
edited by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri (Orient Longmans, £4 10s.); The 
Population of Ffapan, by Irene B. Taeuber (Oxford, for Princeton, 
£6.); Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs: Problems of War- 
time Co-operation and Post-War Change 1939-1952, by Nicholas 
Mansergh (Oxford, for Chatham House, £3 3s.), and Representative 
Government in Ireland: Ddil Eireann 1919-1948, by J. L. 
McCracken (Oxford, 30s.). 


* * * 
The Decline of the Third Republic in France is the title of a volume 


of four essays edited by James Joll as Paper No. 5 in the St. 
Antony’s College, Oxford, Series (Chatto and Windus, 16s.). 
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Ta AMY first visit to Poland was over eleven years ago, . 
a i \ a when I was the Labour Party’s delegate to the 
ees). Congress of the Polish Socialist Party at Wroclaw— 
— A V which turned out to be its last congress before the 

fusion with the Communist Party in 1948. It was a sombre 


a _ experience: the whole country was deep in snow under a pitiless 
_ grey sky; Wroclaw itself as well as Warsaw was little more than 

a heap of rubble; the Polish people had just emerged from their 
__ appalling sufferings under the Nazi occupation, to face a peace 
_ which seemed to offer nothing but a new form of martyrdom. 
__ The political atmosphere was one of fatalistic depression. 


~ 
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December Dusk and February Dawn | 
E The contrast during my second visit last month was striking in 
every respect. It was once more very cold when I arrived, but 
_ _ under a sparkling blue sky, and an unexpected thaw set in before 
I left. Warsaw had risen again out of its ruins—not, I fear, a 
model to the world of architecture and town planning, but an 
___ inspiring monument to its people’s will to live. The political 
climate had changed no less. Within the general limits set by the 
___ doctrinal_orthodoxy of the moment there was lively and icono- 
_____ clastic argument in the press. Private conversation was totally 
j ‘uninhibited: people no longer looked backwards over their 
shoulders before they expressed their real views. Even in places 
where the darkness was as great as it was in 1947, there was all 

the difference between December dusk and February dawn. 
: _ It would be stupid and impertinent for a foreigner to base a 
___ considered political judgment on the impressions of a few days’ 
___ Stay, but perhaps these impressions may have some value in them- 
selves. First, Poland still feels itself an integral part of the 
European culture—bookshops, theatres, and cinemas alike pay 
tribute to this common heritage. Even the most frivolous and 
; ‘temporary fashions drift eastwards over the Iron Curtain as freely 
-__as the influenza germs. During my visit it was the craze for hula- 
hoops. In Warsaw and Cracow alike it was impossible to walk a 
‘ hundred yards without seeing at least one fur-hatted man or 
’ woman with a brightly coloured ring of plastic under the arm. 
4 And the startling red stockings and flat shoes which are all the 


____ rage with teenage girls in Britain seem no less popular in Poland. 


Even where Polish culture pays its tribute to communism, it is 
2 Weimar Germany rather than modern Russia which seems to 
provide the pattern—Brecht’s Dreigroschenoper was playing to 
full houses in all the towns I visited, while in Warsaw I saw 
myself an excellent production of Tolstoy’s War and Peace as 
transformed into a political tract by Erwin Piscator. 


Acceptance of Living Standards 
Living standards are still far below those in north-western 
_ Europe—though there are many parts of southern Europe where 
_ __ the bulk of the population lives much less well than in Poland. 
But I was impressed by the extent to which a genuine adherence 
to the values of socialist morality has reconciled professional 
___ people to standards which differ a good deal less from those of 
unskilled workers than in some other Communist countries. 
Indeed this is not the only field in which the social and economic 
changes that have taken place in Poland since the war have 
been all to the good. It is difficult to find any nostalgia for the 
_ pre-war system, though there is much in the present system which 
people would like to improve or modify. One striking feature 
of the changes since 1956 is that many, of the young men in 
particular, criticize the present system, not for its conformity to 
4 - Communist ideals, but for its failure to live up to the high moral 
standards implicit at least in the theory of Leninism. 
____ But to anyone who has known and admired Poland in the past, 
by far the most impressive change today is a new empiricism 
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which governs the whole of Polish political life, at every level. 


_ This ability to adapt one’s behaviour to the irreducible facts of 
_ the situation, without abandoning one’s fundamental aims and 
one’s sense of direction, has never been a conspicuously Polish 


characteristic in the past, though it has a traditional appeal for 


-an Englishman. It is very evident in the Polish Government’s 


attitude to the Roman Catholic Church. But it is no less evident 
in the attitude of the Catholic hierarchy towards Gomulka. There 
is no doubt that both the Communist Party and the Church 
benefit immensely from. the unprecedented type of peaceful 
coexistence they have worked out together, I was fascinated, for 
example, during the famous Malcuzynski concert at Wawel Castle 
to see the Communist chairman of the local council deep in 
friendly conversation with the Bishop’s secretary about the supply 
of fuel for heating church buildings. 

The new pragmatism is equally striking in the Government’s 
attitude to the peasants. When I asked about collectivization I 
was told that the peasants were not ready for it and that there 
was still plenty of additional capacity in the existing system of 
private ownership. When I then asked why this divergence from 
Soviet orthodoxy had escaped castigation as a revisionist heresy, 
I was told that Poland had never, like Yugoslavia, sought to 
justify her practical policies on doctrinal grounds, and that Russia 
was prepared to accept differences in the policy of foreign Com- 
munist Parties so long as they were justified exclusively by differ- 
ences in the national circumstances. 


Attitude to Foreign Policy 

Political pragmatism has had its most important victory in the 
Polish attitude to foreign policy. I did not meet anyone who 
believed that it would be possible for Poland to exist without 
close and friendly relations with the Soviet Union, however the 
form of that relationship might change in future. It was im- 
possible to mistake the genuine and deep-seated suspicions of 
Western Germany—suspicions which the murdered millions of 
Auschwitz will keep alive for many years, and which are fed by 
the persistent failure of the Bonn Government to discuss recog- 
nizing the Oder-Neisse frontier. 

I confirmed the knowledge I had had for many years—that 
there is no people in the world which is so united in its devotion 
to the national identity as that of Poland, a fact which may 


perhaps make it easier for Poles to appreciate the strength of 


Germany’s resentment at her present partition. But what I learnt 
during my visit which was new is that Poles of all political 
beliefs have now the most sensitive perception of the limits beyond 
which they cannot afford to step if they wish their country to 
survive. These limits affect Poland’s freedom in both internal and 
external policy. Most Poles would like the limits to be much 


_ broader than they are at present. But they are already a good deal 


broader than they were four years ago. 

The decisive factor in fixing the limits of Poland’s freedom is 
the Soviet Government’s view of how its national and party 
interests are affected. I believe the Polish Government has already 
succeeded in convincing its Russian allies that the party interest 
is best served by allowing Poland to maintain the internal 
freedoms she has gained since Stalin. Any further expansion of 
these freedoms now depends primarily on the ability of the 
Western Governments to convince the Soviet Union and them- 
selves that it is better to base the peace of Europe on some form 
of co-operation between the two power-blocs rather than on con- 
tinuing the present arms race. For this reason Poland will be a 
far from passive spectator at the next bout of negotiations between 
East and West arising from the Berlin crisis. I believe that the 
proposals of Mr. Rapacki, the Foreign Minister, for the control 
and limitation of armaments in central Europe may yet prove to 
be a decisive contribution to the creation of a more lasting peace. 

—European Services 
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S this spring approached, the world became aware that 
once more it might be faced with an international 
political crisis, although, as one writes, the immediate 
danger appears to have receded. It is ironical that this 

should be so, since never before have the nations of the world 
been brought closer together. Not only can the leading statesmen 
confer with each other and by the use of fast aeroplanes be back 
home to consult their colleagues next day, but with the aid of 


- broadcasting, the television screen, and newspapers people willing 


to learn can gauge the atmosphere and state of opinion in every 


other country. Last week, for example, the B.B.C. documentary 


programme ‘ Panorama’ brought to the screen a series’ of striking 


-and even frightening interviews conducted by Robert Kee with 
Americans and others. Whatever weight should or should not be 


attributed to such interviews, one was left with the impression that 
emotion strongly influences public opinion, particularly in the 
United States. What the ‘ ordinary Russian’ thinks is harder to 
gauge, although some fascinating reports were to be read after 
Mr. Macmillan’s recent visit to Moscow. Maybe what the ordinary 
citizen thinks will not fundamentally affect what happens; though 


one suspects that he has a distaste for *brinkmanship ” from what- 
ever source it comes. 


The younger generation that has. grown up since the war or 
grew up during the war has perhaps become accustomed to 
* brinkmanship ’. 


In a book published this week with the title Protest*, consisting of 


extracts from the writings of the Angry Young Men and the Beat ~ 


Generation, the authors of the introduction say that ‘ man glimpses 
the portents of chaos everywhere ’. He no longer feels himself to 
be a hero of history. ‘ The sense that he is part of an unfolding 
design . . . is no longer accessible to him’. His einen is 


“darkened by a mushroom cloud ’. The Beat Generation ‘ wishes 


to flow with the real tides of existence, those which reach into an 
underground beyond guise, hate and love ’. 


To many older People, even if they sympathize with the 


emotions that give rise to it, this nihilist philosophy is abhorrent. 
It is even more abhorrent to them than French Existentialism 


which has at least produced some remarkable art and distinctive 


thought. The Beat Generation and the Angry Young Men are 
absorbed in themselves and their own experiences, and often seem 


to seek escape from realities by drugs. According to most accounts — 


the churches in America have never been so full and such churches 


as are used in Russia are also crowded today. No doubt these 


young writers would look on religion as a drug too, and an 
ineffective one. But at Easter one cannot fail to remind oneself 
that faith of some sort or other is needed to make life tolerable. 
To be a cynical anarchist and to live for the moment may satisfy 


a few; for the many it is an unthinkable or perilous solution. 
we * Edited by Gene Feldman and Max Gartenberg. Souvenir Press, 25s. 
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That explains, the attitude that lies behind — 
_certain literary movements both in Britain and the United States. 
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Military disengagement in central. Europe 


DurING Mr. MACMILLAN’S VISIT to America. Russian and East > 


European broadcasts have shown the extent to which the Com- ; 


munist governments are likely to aim, in the coming talks on 


E Germany, at a military disengagement in central Europe. Moscow 


radio, criticizing a recent B.B.C. broadcast by Nicholas Carroll 


of The Sunday Times, accused the British commentator Of >). 


whittling down the disengagement concept: 

After disengaging himself from dicncaneeiene *Nichelas 
Carroll spoke of the limitation of forces. Lo and behold what 
this’ means. Limitation of forces, he told his listeners, need not 
mean reduction, but could mean an increase to achieve a fairer 
balance. So instead of only thinning out, or reduction, each side 
would continue to build up forces and arms, all in the interests 
of seeking a fairer balance! The disturbing ‘thing is that in 
Presenting these ideas Carroll quite freely invokes the name of 
Mr. Macmillan and the British Government. Everybody interested 


in ending the cold war can only hope that Mr. Carroll this time | 


is not speaking for the British Government, nor for its ‘Prime 
Minister. 


A Polish transmission quoted a Polish Government Nets virch 
has been handed to the Russian Government. The broadcast- 
quotation, after referring to the ‘threat of West German mili- 
tarism’ which, it alleged, is ‘putting forward revisionist claims — 
against Poland’s frontiers ’, went on: ‘ 

A truly effective barrier to these developments in Germany likely 
to endanger peace would be the conclusion of a peace treaty, 
under which the two German States—the German Democratic 

Republic and the German Federal Republic—would undertake 

a number of obligations ensuring the development of Germany 

on peaceful and democratic principles. The Polish Government 

attaches much importance to the examination and realization 


of such proposals as the establishment, suggested by the Polish © 


Government, of an atom-free zone in Central Europe, as well as 
to other proposals designed to create a distance between the 
armed forces of the countries of the Warsaw pact and of the 
North Atlantic pact. 


The Czechoslovak radio, broadcasting the text of a long state- 
ment on the twentieth anniversary of Hitler’s march into 5 
pointed to ‘the danger of revived German imperialism” 
Western Germany, and said: 

The proposal of the German Democratic Republic (East 

Germany) for the creation of a German confederation is a 

realistic way towards the creation of a peace-loving, democratic 

Germany. In view of the contemporary dangerous development | 

in the German Federal Republic and particularly in view of 

the fact that weapons of mass destruction are being given to the 

German militarists,. the Czechoslovak Government considers the 

conclusion of the peace treaty as a most urgent task which 
_ should not be delayed. A most important task would be to achieve 

progress in questions of European security, such as the with- 
drawal of troops from foreign territory, disengagement of the 
armed forces of both military alignments, and the establishment 
of a zone free from nuclear and rocket weapons in Central Europe. 


An East German broadcast, giving extracts from an article in 


‘the newspaper, Neues Deutschland, showed the hand of the 


East German Communist leaders in revealing fashion. The article, 
which criticized the German Social Democrats’ plan for re- 
unification, declared that. Germany’ s unity by itself was no 


_guarantee of peace and security. The latter depended, said Neues 


Deutschland, on ‘the forces at the helm in a unified Germany ’. 


The article went on to advocate a confederation of the two — 


Germanies and to say that the chief topics to be discussed between 
the two German states should be: the immediate discontinuance 


of nuclear arming, and the ‘purging of the West German Nato 


army, and of the state apparatus, of Hitlerite generals, prominent 
Hitler followers and revanchist politicians’. The German Social 


Democrats, according to the newspaper, were wrong in failing to hse 


propose such themes for inter-German negotiations, 

Earlier, the West German radio had broadcast comment week 
interpreted the German Social Democrats’ attitude as oe 
resistant to Seiya Le a mente 
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GOLDEN AGE OF BRITISH NEEDLEWORK 

It HAS TAKEN experts at Birmingham’s Museum and Art Gallery 
twelve months to prepare an exhibition of British embroidery 
which is the most comprehensive display of its kind to be held 
anywhere in this country for more than fifty years. It traces the 
history of needlework from the twelfth century to the middle of 
the nineteenth. GEORGE BARNWELL described it in ‘The Eye- 
Witness ’. ° 

“The collection of more than 200 examples of embroidery and 
some twenty-five portraits’, he said, ‘shows not only the 
splendour of much of the work but also the widespread nature 
of its use. In addition to the expected ecclesiastical vestments, 
furnishings, and clothing, there are bookbinders, caskets, portraits, 
purses, and even a pair of men’s braces. 

“It is on the work of the seventeenth century that the exhibi- 
tion concentrates. Nearly half the exhibits come from that period, 
which is regarded as the golden age of British needlework. It was 
then that, after the Reformation, the accent had switched from 
work for the church to the home; and to enable the visitor to 
appreciate the uses to which embroidery was put in that period, 


several of the exhibits were aligned with relevant portraits. There 


is, for instance, the heavy seal bag which belonged to Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, keeper of the Great Seal of Charles II. It is shown 
with a portrait of Sir Orlando himself carrying the seal bag. 
Then there is a magnificent woman’s jacket of the early sixteenth 
century, worked in silk and gold on white satin, with a portrait 
of it being worn by the owner. There is a tapestry armchair 
from Buckingham Palace, and three portraits which have been 
lent by Her Majesty the Queen. There is, too, an example of the 
work of the first Queen Elizabeth, a book-binding she made 
when only eleven years old for her stepmother Katherine Parr. 

“The Royal Scottish Museum of Edinburgh and the Victoria 
and Albert Museum have both contributed bed-hangings which 
are believed to have been worked by Mary, Queen of Scots, when 
she was being held a prisoner, Not all the examples are strictly 
decorative: 200 years ago, Sophia, Lady Newdigate, presumably 
decided to cover up her untidiness, and she embroidered a set of 
stools with things which she habitually left lying about the house. 
On show is one of these stools, worked with a hat and a news- 
paper, which look as though they have just been casually thrown 
down. Whether this helped to disguise her untidiness, or only 
accentuated it, is not recorded in the comprehensive catalogue. 

‘Where the works have an authorship 
attributed to them it is perhaps inevitably 
always the female fingers which get the 
credit. Lord Spencer, the Chairman of the 
Royal School of Needlework, suggested 
when he opened the exhibition that men 
should take a much greater interest in this 
art. He had himself been introduced to 
embroidering more than thirty years ago, 
when he felt an estimate for re-covering a 
set of chairs was exorbitant, and decided 
to cover them himself ’. 


AIMS OF HIGH FIDELITY 
B. J. Wess, a Leicestershire schoolmaster, 
spoke about the aims of ‘high fidelity’ 
reproduction in ‘Sound’, a magazine 
programme for recording enthusiasts. 
‘Many of you, I expect ’, he said, ‘ pos- 
sess reproducing equipment of the type 
usually described as “high fidelity”, an 
expression which has been indiscriminately 
applied to domestic sound equipment. We 
should do a service to the cause in which 
we are all interested if we ceased to use 
the expression, and used the phrase “‘ high 
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Herald’s tabard, worked with the royal arms of George I in gold and 
coloured silks on red satin in the first quarter of the eighteenth century 


perfectly clear that fidelity in sound reproduction is impossible 
except in a very limited field and under the most carefully con- 


_ trolled conditions. 


“Given the best available apparatus and suitable acoustic 
environment it is possible to record and reproduce a small range 
of sounds so that listeners are as often wrong as right in their 
attempts to distinguish between «the live and reproduced sounds 
by direct comparison, but beyond that we cannot go. No broad- 
cast or gramophone record reproduced in 
our homes can give us a facsimile of the 
impression which we should receive if we 
went, even with our eyes closed, to the 
place where the performance is being 
given. This being so, why do we spend 
time, thought, and money on high-quality 
equipment? Is it just for the thrill? 

‘If your interest in sound is rooted in 
your love of music, you will have acquired 
high-quality equipment because you hope 
by means of it to be brought nearer to 
the sensation of being present at the per- 
formance, and, since the measure of the 
goodness of any reproducer is, ultimately, 
its capacity to simulate natural sound, I 
think we might usefully consider what are 
the factors which can, and sometimes do, 
make our reproduction sound synthetic. 

‘ First, the sound source, usually a tape 
or gramophone record or a_ broadcast. 
Easily the best sound source at present 
available to anyone is a good frequency 
modulation transmission. There is no sub- 
stitute for a high-quality FM tuner unit, 
and, unless you live in a very good recep- 
tion area, there is no piece of equipment 
that pays such high dividends for so long 
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a time for so small an outlay as a properly aligned and erected 
outdoor aerial. The output from the tuner unit should be taken 
to a good audio amplifier feeding a high-quality separate loud- 
speaker. Such a combination of components will produce results 
which cannot be matched by any self-contained radio set or 
radiogram. 

‘Turning now to the gramophone record, we find a sound 
source which suffers 
from certain well- 
known inherent de- 
fects, among the 
most important being 
progressively reduc- 
ing linear groove 
speed, tracing dis- 
tortion, -and_ the 
number of conver- 
sions of energy 
required between the 
performance and the 
reproduction. The 
commercially avail- 
able disc is neces- 
sarily a compromise, 
since it has to be 
designed for the 
widest possible ap- 
plication rather than 
the best possible 
results under speci- 
fied conditions. The 
enormous variations 
between one disc 
and another, owing 
to the time, place, 
method, and _ tech- 
nique used in record- 
ing, largely govern 
the degree of realism which can be attained in reproduction. 

‘Listening, for example, to a forty-year-old recording of 
Caruso, it is remarkable that we can still find it so acceptable. 
But although the voice is immediately recognizable, the sound 
appears. “canned”. Lack of balance between voice and accom- 
paniment, acoustic “tightness ”, restricted and uneven frequency- 
range and background noise, all pro- ' 
claim it. 

“If, however, one compares it with, 
say, a ten-year-old recording made on 
shellac, playing at 78 revolutions a 
minute, one gets a different effect. Sup- 
posing someone is singing “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth” on the record, if 
after about thirty seconds one goes into 
the next room and leaves the door open, 
it is easy to imagine that one is in the 
doorway of a great church and, finding a 
choir practice in progress, one has sat 
down in a back pew to listen. Using a 
little imagination, one gets the illusion 
of presence of the event, for me the 
objective of high-quality sound repro- 
duction. Closing one’s eyes, it is easy to 
forget the gramophone and to make it 
what it should be: a self-effacing 
instrument ’. 


DANISH ARCHITECTURE 

‘There have lately been two exhibitions 
in London’, said ROBERT FURNEAUX 
JORDAN in ‘Comment’; ‘one showing 
the work of Le Corbusier; the other that 
of the Danish architect, Arne Jacobsen. 
Twenty, or even ten years ago, such 
exhibitions would have been impossible. 
The rising curve of public interest in 
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Arne Jacobsen’s town hall at Redovre, Denmark, and— 


—his school for 850 children at Gentofte: 
photographs from the recent exhibition at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects 


modern architecture is a steep one. These two exhibitions show 
that there is no sign of that curve flattening out. People are 
becoming more knowledgeable and therefore more critical, not 
less interested. 
‘ Arne Jacobsen is a typical Dane: civilized, sensitive, refined, 
capable, but with a rather un-Danish streak of poetry in him. The 
Danes and the Swedes have never, so to speak, blown architecture 
sky high, as Le Cor- 
busier has done, but 
quietly, and for two 
generations now, 
they have set an 
example to _ the 
world. Thirty years 
ago Stockholm Town 
Hall—although not, 
we see now, a 
modern building at 

‘ all, but rather part 
of that romantic arts 
and erafts movement 
that began here with 
William Morris — 
drew all architects 
to the shores of the 
Baltic. They have 
been going there 
ever since. 

‘Why does a little 
country like Den- 
mark help to lead 
the world in archi- 
tecture? In our own 
post-war architecture 
—that of the Wel- 
fare State with its 
schools, housing, and 
new towns — we 

have, it is true, made our own contribution. Primarily, however, 
we have been solving social problems. The best—but only the 
very best—of our schools and housing have held their own in 
world architecture. We are still so Victorian that we cannot see 
that the beauty and prestige of cities—Athens, Rome, Paris— 
draws the commerce of the world. Little Denmark has virtually 
omitted the nineteenth century from its 
history. It has jumped from the refine- 
ments of peasant craftsmanship to the 
refinements of steel and glass. It has had 
to change its materials, not its philo- 
sophy, its style but not its attitude to 
life. The twentieth century came easily 
to Denmark. 

‘The emergence of Arne Jacobsen as 
an architect, twenty years ago, coincided 
with the rather doctrinaire functionalism 
of the time—that reaction against mere 
stylistic revivals. Since then Jacobsen has 
realized that functionalism is not enough. 
He accepts, as indeed any architect today 
must accept, the rectangularities, the 
grid, the engineering forms, the big areas 
of glass that, for most people, are 
modern architecture. But upon these he 
has imposed an almost forgotten quality 
—charm. It is never sentimentality; 
indeed, it is sometimes a rather rarefied 
form of beauty, such as the geometric 
relationship of two rectangles to each 
other, or the subtle placing of a small 
circle within a large square, and so on. 

‘It is reported that St. Catherine’s, 
the new college at Oxford, has searched 
the world for an architect, and I think 
that we shall be fortunate if we have 
a new college designed by such a distin- 
guished Dane’, 
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of relativity—appeared in 1915, forty years before his 
‘death. During his last forty years Einstein was engaged 
Ee @ to some extent in working out the consequences of this 
theory; but his main energies were directed towards something 
_ much more ambitious than the mere elaboration of his previous 
_ work. His aim was, in fact, to produce a theory which would 
_ explain the whole of physical reality, and the explanation was to 
__ be quite different in character from the one that has been taking 
_ shape in the orthodox physics of recent years, _ 


..- 
_ 
> 


Philosophical Attitudes — : 


Throughout his life Einstein’s work was strongly influenced by | 


his philosophical attitudes, and I think his search for what is 
called a unified field theory is best seen as an effort to settle a 
_ philosophical controversy which has been outstanding for more 
than 2,000 years. 3 ; 


The controversy first appeared in antiquity in the works of — 


_ Democritus and Aristotle. Democritus held that matter consists 


of discrete particles, or atoms, which are separated by empty | 


space, called the void or vacuum. Aristotle, on the other hand, 


_ whole of space. Even those places which seem to be empty do 
in fact, he thought, contain matter in a tenuous form. Space con- 
taining the continuous distribution of matter in which Aristotle 
believed is called a plenum, and the philosophical problem was, 


at this stage, that of void versus plenum. At its simplest level 
_ the dispute was whether a complete vacuum can exist. But it 
_ entailed also two fundamental differences of philosophical belief. 
_ The first was whether or not matter is atomic. The second, which 
_— concerns the nature of space, was whether or not it makes sense 
_ to say that space can exist without matter being present in it. 
If all matter were suddenly annihilated, would space continue to 

exist? Pee. 
' During the Middle Ages Aristotle’s philosophy was generally 
accepted, but the controversy of void versus plenum appeared 
again in the seventeenth century. Among the protagonists were 
4 
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plenum, and he conjectured, for example, that the walls of a 
vessel from which the air had been completely removed would 
collapse because (he wrongly thought) a vacuum is a physical 

impossibility. To Descartes space had existence only by. virtue 
_ of the matter that it everywhere contains. 
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q Newton’s ‘Infinite Arena’ 
. Newton’s view of space was very different. It was, moreover, 


4 so fruitful and so powerful that it has lasted until our own day. 


Unlike Descartes’ conception, Newton’s is easy for us to under- 
 stand—because it is the conception we all have, unless we are 
_ thinking in a sophisticated way. To Newton space was simply 
an infinite arena in which objects swim about. The arena is 

empty apart from the discrete objects it contains, It exerts no 
influence whatever on these objects: their motion is caused not 
‘by any action of space but by forces which they exert on one 
another. This conception was called by Newton ‘ absolute space ’. 
It is clear that ‘absolute space’ is the void rather than the 
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- seventeenth century onward seemed clear evidence that the views 
of Aristotle and Descartes were incorrect. SG 
But there is a serious difficulty about ‘ absolute space ’. Newton’s 
laws of motion refer to the velocities of bodies. These velocities 
are supposed to be measured by an observer who is at rest in 
absolute space’. But how does the observer know that he is 
truly at rest? The earth is moving about the sun, so presumably 
fe ho terrestrial observer is at rest. But an observer on the sun is 
7 N ’ : : 
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he Nature of Space 


} LBERT EINSTEIN’S greatest work—the general theory _ 


believed that matter is a continuous quantity spread out over the 


- Descartes and Isaac Newton. Descartes was the advocate of the 


plenum; and the triumphs of Newtonian theory from the 
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no better off because the sun is moving round the centre of the 
Milky Way; and this centre is itself in motion relative to other 
galaxies. If there are observers at rest in ‘ absolute space’, how 
are they to be recognized? This difficulty was appreciated by 
Newton, but he found no way of overcoming it. The problem 


remained unsolved until the second half of the nineteenth century 


when what looked like a promising solution appeared from an 
unexpected source. y the 

The new science of electricity and magnetism had made rapid 
progress in the hands of Faraday and Maxwell, and the equations 
describing the electromagnetic field—Maxwell’s equations—had 
been formulated. They contained a certain number which was 
clearly to be interpreted as the speed of light. The question then 
arose: relative to which observer is this speed to be measured? 
The answer suggested was that light had the given speed relative 


to the ether. The ether was supposed to be a tenuous fluid per- 


meating all matter and space, and it was the medium for electro- 
magnetic phenomena, such as the propagation of light. Except 
for the slight disturbances caused by the passage of waves through 
it, it was thought of as fixed in position, and so was able to 
provide the standard of absolute rest required by Newtonian 
mechanics. + 

The ether theory failed because in spite of a number of attempts, 
the most famous of which was that of Michelson and Morley, it 
has never been possible to detect the ether experimentally. By the 
end of the nineteenth century it was recognized that the standard 
of absolute rest represented by the ether—or by ‘ absolute space’ 
—did not exist, and that physics would have to be reformulated 
so that its laws were the same for all observers, whatever their 
motion. 


Space and Time as One Entity 

This reformulation was begun by the special theory of rela- 
tivity. Einstein, with his famous paper of 1905, was one of the 
originators of this, though not the only one. Special relativity 
replaced the three-dimensional Newtonian ‘absolute space’ by 
four-dimensional space-time. It showed that in physics we must 
consider space and time together as one entity. In so doing it 
gave up the idea of absolute or privileged observers, accepting 
the fact that motion is necessarily relative to some standard which 
must be defined explicitly. Special relativity removes the abso- 
luteness from Newtonian space, but otherwise does not change it 
much. Space in special relativity—or, strictly, space-time—still 
has two fundamental properties of ‘absolute space’: first, it is 
empty, and, secondly, it is passive. Space-time, too, is an empty 
arena, and the active agents in mechanics are material objects 
and the forces between them. 

This state of affairs was profoundly affected by Einstein’s 


discovery of the theory of general relativity in 1915, and the - 


situation now is one of compromise between the void and the 
plenum. On the one hand, as conjectured by Democritus, matter 
is atomic: there certainly exist discrete particles separated by 
space. On the other hand, a piece of matter has a sphere of 
influence, called its field; one may think of the gravitational field 
of the earth, or the electric field of a proton. In so far as a field 
means simply a region of influence, there is nothing in it which 
contradicts the idea of empty space. But there is much more to a 
field than this. Take, for example, an electromagnetic field, such 
as that created by a radio transmitter. In this case energy actually 
travels through space from the transmitter to the receiving set. 
Thus at a given moment the space round the transmitter contains 
energy. According to special relativity, energy is a fundamental 
physical entity, and matter is a form of it. Can we then really 
say that the space round the transmitter is empty? This situation 
is general. What we usually think of as empty space contains the 
energy of numierous fields—gravitational, electromagnetic, and the 
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necessary feature of physical theories: 


of matter which are to be regarde heir sources. 
Physical fields bear an obvious resemblance to the plenum of 


Gphatsrodle, They are continuous quantities spreading through 
otherwise empty space, and appearing also in the interstices 


between particles of matter. Though a vacuum, defined as a 


region devoid of ordinary matter, can certainly exist, a region © 


devoid of field is extremely rare. In this sense Aristotle and 
Descartes were not so far wrong when they said that empty space 


is impossible. So contemporary physics offers no decision in the 


problem of the void and the plenum, but replaces it by the 
duality of the particle and the field. The object of Einstein’s 
later work was to remove this duality. He wished to abolish the 
notion of the particle and to describe the whole of fundamental 
physics in terms of the field. His hope was that if the various 
field theories could be united together into a coherent mathe- 
matical structure, the resulting unified field theory would make 


‘the notion of particles unnecessary. 


The first fundamental ‘field theory was the electromagnetism of 


Faraday and Maxwell. Here originated the idea that the energy 


of the electric charge on a body lies in the space around it and 
not in the body itself. This was in marked contrast with New- 
tonian mechanics in which the mechanical energy is to be regarded 
as concentrated in the moving particles themselves. General 


relativity transformed mechanics and gravitation into a field 


theory. The gravitational field became identified with the struc- 
ture of space-time between the bodies generating it. Moreover, 


this structure reacts on the bodies and makes them move. Accord- 


ing to general relativity the motion of the planets results not 
from a force exerted by the sun, but from the nature of the space- 
time around the sun. Thus space and time, instead of being, as 
for Newton, the empty stage on which the action of dynamics 
takes place, become principal characters. 


Fields the Fundamental Entities ‘ 

In this way general relativity gives further power to the sugges- 
tion inherent in electromagnetism, that fields are the fundamental 
entities of physics. As field theories, however, both general rela- 


‘ tivity and electromagnetism suffer from an important defect. The 


fields which they describe cannot exist without sources to generate 
them, and these are particles of matter. If the field is to be the 
sole reality, matter itself must be constituted out of field. Einstein 
firmly believed that this is so. In his view a particle is simply a 
place where the all-pervading field becomes enormously intense. 
It is like a knot in the uniform grain of a piece of wood. Matter 
is not different in kind from the rest of the field, but only in 


_ degree. 


It is in this sense that Einstein took up the position of Aristotle 
and Descartes. What was for them the plenum became for 
Einstein the field; and the field, which pervaded space, also deter- 
mined its structure. This is close to the view of Descartes when 
he said that space has existence only by virtue of its contents. 

Einstein had another, different, reason for trying to represent the 
whole of physics by a unified field. According to quantum theory 


physical measurements are subject, to inherent uncertainties, and . 


all we can hope to predict are the probabilities that certain events 
will occur. Einstein would never accept that this impotence is a 
as he put it: ‘God does 
not play dice with the world’, He believed that a theory based 


on the geometry of space-time might overcome this undesirable _ 


feature of quantum theory. 

The obvious way of producing a unified field theory is to unite 
the two great known field theories—electromagnetism and gravita- 
tion. Here appears a difficulty that has dogged unified field 
theories all along. General relativity, which has been the model on 
which the theories have all been based, is a theory of gravitation, 
and gravity reacts only very weakly with other types of field. 
Therefore there are almost no experiments or observations to 
guide us in the construction of these theories. The inspiration has 
to come from the mathematics, and we have always to hope that 
our mathemiatical intuition will echo the physical structure of the 


world, and so produce the right answers in the end. To more 


empirically minded physicists this intensely mathematical approach 


_ has seemed a case of the tail wagging the dog. But Einstein never 


' 
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. The first unified field’ cory was odie not by taba but 
by Hermann Weyl, in 1918. Maxwell’s equations and general 
relativity were fitted together in an ingenious way. Mathematics 
of interest emerged but the theory led to no new results of physical 


importance, Einstein himself produced several attempts at a 
unified field theory in the nineteen-twenties and nineteen-thirties, — 


sometimes in collaboration with other workers. The details were 
different but the approach was always the same: general relativity 
was extended in some mathematically plausible way. For example, 


. to ab 
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in one of these theories, due originally to Kaluza, the number of 


dimensions was increased’ from four to five. Kaluza and Einstein | 
did not suppose that space-time itself has five dimensions, but 
hoped that some interpretation would be found for the fifth dimen- 


sion. The best of these theories produced no more than the results 


already known from general relativity and electromagnetism; the 


worst of them were clearly at variance with physical experience. — 


The unified field theory which caused widest interest and 
provoked most .research was that which Einstein published in 


1945, and on which he tirelessly worked during the Jast ten years _ 


of his life. This theory, which he called the generalized theory 
of gravitation, was certainly the most natural mathematical fusion 
of relativity and electromagnetism. The same theory was dis- 


covered independently by Schrédinger, by then disillusioned with — 


the quantum theory which he himself had helped to create. These. 
two great minds originated at this time a body of mathematics 


astonishing in its power and beauty. But, unfortunately, the theory — 


failed at the most primitive level to reproduce the physical result 
which any such theory must predict, namely, how charged particles 
move in an electric field. To say this is to oversimplify. For this 
failure has been demonstrated only for solutions of the field equa- 
tions which Einstein himself would not accept. The solutions 
which he believed must exist, and which would represent matter 
by pure field, have never been discovered. All we can say is that 
if such solutions are indeed hidden in the mathematics of the 
theory, the task of finding them seems beyond our present mathe- 
matical powers. 

’ The lack of physical content in the theory was enough to con- 


vince Schrodinger of its inadequacy, but Einstein never gave up — 


hope that it would in some way solve the problem of the void and 
the plenum. With the death of Einstein, and the long record of 
disappointment, interest in unified field theory has almost dis- 
appeared. It may be that posterity will reckon that Einstein’s last 
years were scientifically as useless as Newton’s later life as Master 


of the Mint. But who can blame him for following through to its — 


ultimate conclusion the notion of field which produced in general 
relativity one of the a persica theories of all time? 
= —Third Programme 


Jodrell Bane 
Who were they, what lonely men 
Imposed on the fact of night 
The fiction of constellations 
And made commensurable 
The distances between 
Themselves their loves and their doubt 
Of governments and nations; = 


Who made the dark stable 

When the fight was not? Now 2 ae 
We receive the blind codes < s pe 
Of spaces beyond the span at als 
Of our myths, and a long Sea star nn % Ee: 
May only echo how ean Ber 


There are no loves nor gods 
Men can invent to explain _ 
How lonely all men are. 
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T is a hundred years since the birth of A. E, Housman, 
on March 26, 1859. His name instantly suggests his first 
book of poems, A Shropshire Lad, and his _best- 
known poem: , 


a ae ald 


Loveliest of trees, the cherry now _ 

Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
_ And stands about the woodland ride 

Wearing white for Eastertide. 


ij. Now, of my threescore years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again, 
And take from seventy springs a score, 
It only leaves me fifty more. 


And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 

About the woodlands I will go © 

To see the cherry hung with snow. 


No wonder that has been Housman’s most popular poem, with 
its simple message—‘ Let’s enjoy life while we can "—its appeal 


_ to that love of country things which is so marked in over-populated 


industrial countries, and its easily remembered rhymes, But the 


message of Housman’s work as a whole is neither simple nor 


__ free from direct or implied allusions to death. 


pleasant. Housman compared the writing of poetry to ‘a morbid 


secretion, like the pearl in the oyster’. In fact only a very few 
of the fifty-three pieces that make up A Shropshire Lad are 


First Visit to London 
Housman was born in a small manufacturing town in 


- Worcestershire, the eldest son of a solicitor. He was devoted to 


his mother, who used to talk to him as to a grown-up person. 
He was not devoted to his father. When his mother died, 
Housman being then only twelve years old, he felt the shock 
acutely, and there began—if it had not begun already—that 
turning in upon himself that was to continue all his life, with 
his lifelong habit of going for lonely country walks. He worked 


_hard at school, where he had a classical education, and when he 
was fifteen paid his first visit to London: and there, so he 


wrote to his stepmother, what impressed him most was the 
Brigade of Guards. Any other schoolboy taken to see the sights of 
London might have been impressed by this ballet of silent giants 
in red coats and bearskins, but in Housman, evidently, some deep 
and peculiar emotional chord was struck. Images drawn from 
military life abound in his poetry, like an obsession. 


On the idle hill of summer, 
Sleepy with the flow of streams, 
Far I hear the steady. drummer 
Drumming like a noise in dreams. 


Far and near and low and louder 
On the roads of earth go by, 

Dear to friends and food for powder, 
Soldiers marching, all to die. 


- And the idea of the young soldier dying is often mixed up with 


the idea of love. +s 
Many readers of Housman must have been puzzled by his 


ambiguities. In A Shropshire Lad one can detect what seem to 


be his troubles: exile in London from Shropshire, which he 
knows and loves, and separation from young countrymen or 


- soldiers who seem to have been his comrades, But when we learn 


Lost Content” 


Se VILLEAM PEOMER on A. E. Housman 


what can be learned of 
Housman’s life, all this seems 


_to be a device, a mask, a 


formula, a transmutation. 
There is no evidence that 
he ever mixed with young 
tustics and soldiers, which he 
could hardly have done, given 
the limitations of class and 


- custom in Victorian times— 


and yet one has all the time a 
strong feeling that one is listen- 
ing to a confession of a man’s 
own emotional experience. 
What we do know is that at 
Oxford Housman conceived a 


temporaries, Moses Jackson by name, a liking so strong that it 
was an infatuation. Jackson has been described as ‘ the Victorian 
equivalent of the all-round boy—an effortless honours student, a 
natural athlete, an estimable manly character ’, It seems all too 


plain that the robust Jackson, 


way that we sometimes like our opposites, was incapable of the 
sort of emotional response that Housman needed. It seems also 


sy 


‘ 
A. E. Housman, who was born - 
100 years ago today 


strong liking for one of his con- 


though he liked Housman in the 


i Se 


clear that the tension of Housman’s feelings led him to the verge 7 
of breakdown, and caused him, brilliant classical scholar that he 

was, not only to fail to obtain honours but even a pass degree. ‘a 
He retired from Oxford in something like disgrace, unlike Jack- ~G 


son, who obtained a First in science and a Blue for running and 
rowing. Jackson went off to India, became a schoolmaster, and 


married: the introvert Housman became almost a recluse, out- a5 
wardly cold and conventional, and laboriously and systematically er 


turned himself into a pedant. 


‘Fossilized in Pessimism’ 
Housman’s evenings had not been devoted, like those of ordinary 


young men in London, to what 


but to classical scholarship. In this he so excelled that he was 
able, after ten years, to leave the Civil Service, and the dim 
drudgery of his own post in it, for the Chair of Latin at University Fy 


are generally regarded as pleasures 


College, London. He was in his early thirties, and occupied the 
Chair for nearly twenty years, when he was elected Kennedy 
Professor of Latin at Cambridge. He is known among scholars 
for his monumental edition of Manilius, a third-rate Latin epic 


poet. Unsociable and decidedly sour, Housman lived on into his ; 


seventies. After an interval of 


more than a quarter of a century 


he published his Last Poems, but although he had become popular 
as a poet he was neither known nor loved as a man. He had 
become like a caricature of the reserved Englishman of legend, 
taking country walks alone in a stiff collar and elastic-sided boots, < 
making no new friends, allowing himself little excursions abroad 
with his publisher, and getting fossilized in his pessimism. 
The only possible conclusion seems to be that Housman was 


a man who could love only 


once, and that, finding his love 


unrequited, he built a protective shell round himself and never 


came out of it again. 


His folly has not fellow 
Beneath the blue of day 
That gives to man or woman 
His heart and soul away. 


There flowers no balm to sain him 


From east of 


earth to west 


That’s lost for everlasting 
The heart out of his breast. 


Yes, perhaps. But if a man who has once tried to give his heart 


7? 2 


away, only to have the offer rejec 


he may find that he will no longer have a heart to give away. 
It is difficult, surely, not to be impressed by Housman’s single- 
mindedness, by his devotion to a fixed idea, and by his deliberate 
withdrawal from ordinary life. His sense of difference could be 
exceedingly bitter. But there are stoical moments in his poetry: 


Therefore, since the world has still 

Much good, but much less good than ill, 
And while the sun and moon endure 
Luck’s a chance, but trouble’s sure, 

I'd face it as a wise man would, 

And train for ill and not for good. 


And there is a persistent fellow-feeling for those whose troubles 
of the ean seem to him akin to his own: 


They say my verse is sad: ‘no wonder; 
Its narrow measure spans 

Tears of eternity, and sorrow, — 
Not mine, but man’s. — 


But what made Housman’s poems popular was presumably, in 
the first place, their enchanting music. He himself acknowledged 
his debt to Shakespeare’s songs, to the Border ballads, and to 
Heine; and other influences, classical and modern, can be traced; 
but he did seem, and he still does seem, to speak with a voice of 
his own. It is interesting to recall that A Shropshire Lad was 


published at Housman’s own expense, that it took two years to | 


sell 500 copies in England and America together, and that 
Housman’s profit amounted to £2 5s. 3d. The year of its publica- 
tion was 1896, but it was not until the first quarter of the present 
century that Housman was generally known and read. Obviously 
the themes of lost youth and lost love were acceptable, especially 


when combined with yearnings for the peace and beauty of a — 


vanishing countryside; and Housman’s obsession with the theme 
of young English soldiers killed in battle far from home had a 


‘ig no able to ty: again, sp 
the first a as 


What are those blue remembered hills, _ 
What spires, what farms are those? 


That is the land of lost content, 
= I see it shining plain, _ 
The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again. 


Today, looking back from a distance, one can see clearly how — 


much he was a product of the Victorian era. Nowadays, poets do 
not always have a — and arduous grounding in Greek and 
Latin, nor need they so inhibited. As a man of his time, 
Housman had other ye 

cal, musical, and at times sentimental way, he seems to say 
good-bye. to the vanishing peacefulness of the country and to 


than ours, But in his strange, magi- 


the freshness and innocence of its young men; he seems weighed ~ 


down with the thought of their deaths; and he lastingly trans- 
mutes his own private disaster, his own misery as a misfit, into 
the subtleties of a sequence of graceful verses, sad, enigmatic, and 
melodious: . 


_ Possess, as I possessed a season, 
The countries I resign, 
Where over elmy plains the highway 
Would mount the hills and shine, 
And full of shade the pillared forest 
Would murmur and be mine. ~ 


/ . 
For nature, heartless, witless nature, 
Will neither care nor know 
What stranger’s feet may find the meadow 
And trespass there and go, 
Nor ask amid the dews of morning 
If they are mine or no. 
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Richard Bentley: Epoch Makfte Scholar 


By W. B. STANFORD 


N the preface to his famous edition of Horace, Richard 
Bentley advised his readers: Nolt itaque Librarios solos 
venerari; sed per te sapere aude. In other words: ‘ Don’t 
make a fetish of tradition; dare to have a mind of your 


own ’. It could have been the motto for his whole career, whether . 


he was exposing the ignorance of pretentious aristocrats, or 
fighting his long, bitter feud with the fellows of his college, or 
proposing hundreds of emendations in the text of familiar classical 


poets. It was this daring to have a mind of his own that helped 


most to make him the greatest classical scholar in his time and 
one of the greatest of all time; that made him the friend of 
men like Wren, Locke, Evelyn, and Newton; made him Master, 
in every sense of the word, of Trinity College, Cambridge, for 
forty-two years, and also—since boldness can so easily slip into 
rashness, self-confidence into arrogance—made a ridiculous fool 
of him once and once only. 

There had, of course, been scholars before Bentley who had 
challenged the manuscript tradition. But Bentley’s challenge was 
so bold and so successful that he changed the whole course of 
classical scholarship. This one Englishman, who never travelled 
further afield than an area bounded by Yorkshire, London, and 
Worcester, produced a revolution in the world of learning. "Like 
most successful revolutionaries he did harm as well as good. 
Some have thought, for instance, that the post-Bentleian ten- 
dency to make textual criticism the most honoured form of 
classical scholarship weakened the humanistic tradition. But argue 


as we choose about this or any other aspect of Bentley’s influence, 
no scholar will deny his epoch-making greatness. 


a 


“style. This, too, 


How did Bentley come to have this challenging spirit? Much — 


of it, no doubt, belongs to the inscrutable secret of genius: he 
was the one and only Richard Bentley. But his early environment 


helped. He was a north-countryman of good yeoman stock, born - 


at Oulton, in Yorkshire in 1662, and was taught at the good 
grammar school in Wakefield near by. Self-confidence, self- 
assertion, energy, industry, common. sense, independence,’ these 
were both in his home and in its neighbourhood. At fourteen he 


went to St. John’s College, Cambridge, a famous nurse of 


classical scholars. But at that time the undergraduate course at 
Cambridge was mainly philosophical and _ scientific—logic, 
ethics, mathematics, and natural philosophy in the old-fashioned 
was the time when at Cambridge and 
throughout academic England the new era of scientific thought 
was fully. established. Newton had published his Principia in 
1687, and was lecturing in Cambridge. His earlier contem- 
porary, Robert Boyle, had inaugurated modern chemistry in the 
sixteen-sixties. 

The young Yorkshireman was profoundly affected by this 
scientific revolution. We can see this clearly in his earliest 
popular work. In 1692 he delivered the first of a series of 
sermons founded by a bequest of Robert Boyle, ‘ for proving the 


_ Christian religion against notorious infidels’. In these Bentley 
made wide use of contemporary scientific theory and research, 
contending that the most recent discoveries strengthened vather 


than weakened belief in Christian theism. The sermons show 
good general grasp of the scientific mind of his time, and cl 


Bentley found it a a Two = - 
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a second course of Boyle lectures and soon afterwards was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Yeoman stock, Yorkshire blood, a good school, a good college, 
opportunities for acquiring an insight into scientific principles and 
a sense of belonging to a new era in theory and experiment— 
those were the conditions that helped Bentley to have a famous 
mind of his own. Something more was added after his graduation 
in Cambridge—eighteen years of leisure in the neighbourhood of 
good libraries, where he amassed his gigantic store of classical 
knowledge. 

The turning-point in Bentley’s career came in 1695, when he 
was thirty-three. Before that, only a few select scholars had 
already seen proofs of his genius. He had written a brilliant 
appendix on the chronicle of Malalas, an obscure Byzantine 
writer. He had begun a corre- 
spondence with a Dutch scholar 
in preparation for a masterly 
edition of the fragments of 
Callimachus. He had been hailed 
on the Continent as the new 
and brilliant light of English 
scholarship. He had helped the 
Cambridge scholar Barnes with 
Euripides, and Evelyn the diarist 
in studies on ancient medals. His 
Boyle sermons had impressed 
the learned world of Germany 
and Holland as well as Britain. 
Everything had been honorific, 
calm, dignified, restrained, and 
polite. 

Buta storm had been gather- 
ing distantly. In 1690 Sir 
William Temple had published 
his complacent essay Upon the 
Ancient and Modern Learning, 
a contribution to the contem- 
porary Battle of the Books. 
Temple contended that the 
oldest books were still the best, 
and that the fables of Aesop and 
the letters of the tyrant Phalaris 
were both the most ancient and 
the best. Temple knew that 
some scholars had considered 
Phalaris’s letters a forgery, but 
he, as a man of taste rather than 
as a scholar, blandly affirmed 
that they bore the clear stamp 
of authenticity. Four years later 
another aristocrat, Charles Boyle, grand-nephew of Robert—and 
later to become celebrated as Earl of Orrery—then an under- 
graduate at Christ Church, Oxford, produced his ill-starred 
edition of the letters of Phalaris. For a boy of seventeen it was 
not a discreditable production, but probably no scholar would 
have looked at it twice, if it were not for a remark in it about 
alleged discourtesy by the Royal Librarian—Richard Bentley—in 
lending a manuscript. 

Where the blame lay in this, I shall not try to judge here: 
opinion is still divided. Bentley published a short, sharp reply, 
denying the charge and impugning Boyle’s scholarship. Boyle, 
helped by some older scholars of Christ Church, produced a 
rejoinder in a tone of lordly contempt and sarcastic derision. By 
this time Phalaris and his letters mattered little. Academic swords 
were out on a point of honour now; it was gentlemen of taste 
against pedants, the son of an Irish earl against a commoner from 
Yorkshire, Oxford against Cambridge, the rapier—they thought 
—against the bludgeon. For Bentley it was chiefly a contest of 
professional against amateur. He threw all his learning, logic, and 
energy into his second reply, and next year, 1695, published his 
Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris—the ‘ immortal disser- 
tation ’, as Porson was to call it. 

A less self-confident scholar might have been afraid to use 
the plain language of a commoner against the lordly tone of the 
Boyle coterie, especially when they had accused him of descending 
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Richard Bentley (1662-1742), after the portrait by Sir James Thornhill 
National Portrait Gallery 
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to low phrases in his earlier remarks. This was at a time, too, 
when Latin was still the accepted language of learning, so that 
even Bentley’s fellow-scholars might find his plain English some- 
what unseemly. Undeterred, Bentley chose the style of Defoe and 
Swift, not that of Addison or Scaliger. Vivid, homely phrases 
come in again and again: Boyle is ‘ tumbled down headlong in a 
most miserable error’; he and his collaborators treat an author’s 
text ‘as bungling tinkers do old kettles; there was but one hole 
in the text before they meddled with it, but they leave it with 
two ’. Bentley delights in using the short, lively verbs of colloquial 
English—‘ filch’, ‘tack on’, ‘reeling and tumbling’, ‘ dressed 
and curled’, and good-natured terms like ‘droll’, ‘jollity and 
mirth’, ‘a very intelligent and ingenious ass’. He had been 
accused of pedantry: consciously or unconsciously he wrote in 
a way that every reader should 
recognise as the style of a man 
of genial common sense. 

Here I venture to suggest that 
one of Bentley’s characteristic 
phrases prompted a well-known 
episode in Victorian literature. 
One of Bentley’s chief adver- 
saries in Christ Church was a 
Dr. King. King had previously 
published a description of a 
journey to London, and had 
mentioned, in a list of ales sup- 
plied by an innkeeper, a kind 
called ‘humtie-dumtie’. Bentley 
seized on this expression to 
ridicule King: ‘We must not 
expect from the Doctor, that 
he should know the. worth of 
books: for he is better skilled 
in the catalogue of ales, his 
Humty - dumty, Hugmatee, 
Three-threads, and the rest of 
that glorious list, than in the 
catalogues of manuscripts’. 
Later he calls him ‘ the Humty- 
dumty Author’ and Boyle’s 
‘Humty-dumty Acquaintance’ 
and says that ‘a man must be 
dosed with Humty-dumty, that 
could talk so inconsistently ’. 

Can this be the explanation 
of a puzzling feature in Lewis 
Carroll’s Through the Looking- 
Glass? How did the passive, 
pitiable Humpty Dumpty of the 
nursery rhyme become the censorious, disputatious, dogmatic, 
vain, scornful creature that Carroll makes him? Carroll as a life- 
long Christ Church man had probably read Bentley’s attack on 
the Christ Church men of the sixteen-nineties. Could it be, then, 
that echoes of Bentley’s use of ‘ humty-dumty’ and ‘ that glorious 
list °"—‘ There’s glory for you’—may have suggested this new 
dimension in the traditional nursery figure? 

That is a trifling matter in the record of a scholar of genius. 
The really astonishing thing is that in the Dissertation, while he 
good-humouredly makes hay of his opponents, again and again he 
throws out original and valuable contributions to scholarship at 
the highest level. It is like Antony’s rich liberality in Shakespeare’s 
Antony and Cleopatra, 

... realms and islands were 

As plates dropp’d from his pocket. 
In page after page of the Dissertation Bentley invades, conquers, 
and bequeathes to his posterity whole provinces: the origins of 
Greek tragedy, the rules of anapaestic verse, the coinage of Sicily, 
and many more. As scholarship and as polemical writing the whole 
dissertation is superb. Yet, paradoxically, for long afterwards the 
average English reader, and even some would-be scholars, believed 
that Boyle had won the battle. 

Whatever scorn the wits and men of taste had for Bentley, the 
commissioners charged with appointing a new Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1699, had no doubts about his merit. 
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nd he was s admitted by 
the Fellows soon afterwards. Within a few years he introduced 
several improvements in the college and university. But from the 
beginning of his rule he showed an ugly side to his character, 
demanding revenues above the usual amounts, spending out- 
rageous sums on the renovation of the Master’s Lodge, taking in 
lodgers at the college’s expense and to his own personal profit. 
Protests by the Fellows were met with threats worthy of Phalaris 
himself. Within a few years there was open and bitter conflict 
between Master and Fellows. In 1709 the long-suffering Fellows 
decided to take legal action. 


Victory after a Long Struggle 

They fought for over ~ ewenty-eight years, At one phase i in the 
conflict Bentley was suspended from all his degrees; at another 
he was found guilty of illegalities and sentenced to be deprived of 
the Mastership. But, partly by skill in interpreting the statutes, 
partly by adroitness in winning an ally when needed, partly by 
sheer good luck, and mainly by indomitable self-confidence and 
energy, Bentley triumphed, in 1738, at the age of seventy-six. 
His faults are plain to see from the beginning. The ugliest is what 
one critic has justly, I think, described as ‘ sordid rapacity *. Yet 
as he fights on, one against many, untiring, undaunted, undis- 
mayed, no one but a curmudgeon could fail to see something 
heroic in it. He remained Master of Trinity until his death. _ 

Meanwhile, in what leisure he could find, Bentley was steadily 
extending his reputation as a classical scholar, giving generous 
help to others at home and abroad. His first major work since the 
Dissertation was his Horace published in 1711. In it he certainly 

obeyed his own precept. Even in such a well-trodden path he 
dared to suggest more than 700 new conjectures. Of these, some 
400 are rejected by modern editors, but more than 200 are still 
accepted as probable. His edition of Terence in 1726 showed even 
greater boldness than his Horace—according to his own estimate, 
he offered about 1,000 cmendations in it—but his explanations of 
the metres were masterly. 

Next (in 1739) came his great edition of Manilius, the fruit 
of nearly fifty years of study. Housman in the preface to his 
own magisterial edition considers Bentley’s achievement even 
greater here than in his Horace and his Phalaris. Housman sees 
Bentley’s faults clearly: ‘He was impatient, he was tyrannical, 
and he was too sure of himself... His buoyant mind, elated by 
the exercise of its powers, too often forgot the nature of its 
business and turned from work to play... ’, “he treats the manu- 
scripts as if they were Fellows of Trinity ’. But against this Hous- 
man sets ‘the firm strength and piercing edge and arrowy swift- 
ness of his intellect, his matchless facility and adroitness and 
resource’, and, above all, ‘his lucidity, his sanity, his just and 

simple and straightforward fashion of thought ’. Elsewhere Hous- 
man praises Bentley’s work on Horace and Lucan, though ‘ already 
in the Horace he is seen aiming in haste at wrong targets; and 


by the time he came to Lucan he had acquired the worst habits - 


of deity ’. 

If these seem harsh strictures; we have only to glance for a 
moment at Bentley’s worst critical lapse to see how true they were. 
On an evil day in 1732 Bentley published his notorious edition of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Whatever Bentley’s reasons for publishing 
it were, he produced such a grotesque caricature of pedantic 
criticism as no enemy could have fathered on him. In his classical 
emendations he had excelled in ‘making the rough places smooth: 

_ how, in the poetry of his own native language, like a demented 
Titan, he tries to flatten the hills and glens of imagination into 
a prosaic plain. 


Misplaced Logic 
. Here is one example of his cnisplacil logic. On the line 
‘ Thither came Uriel, gliding through the Eeven’ 
Bentley remarks: 
I never heard but here, that the Evening was a Place or Space 


to glide through. Evening implies Time, and he might with 


equal propriety say, ‘ Came gliding through ‘Six a clock : 
—and so he conjectures ‘ Heav’n’ 
‘ Thither came Uriel, gliding through the Heav’n’. 


febe uel of ae two < 


imply misprints in 
edition: the first edition, which Bentley carelessly igno 
gave the correct reading for both. sss 
Bentley’s enemies were quick to exploit this lapse. Within the 
year an anonymous ‘Gentleman of Christ Church’ produced 
“A Friendly Letter to Dr. Bentley’, ridiculing him with easy 
effect; and other attacks soon followed. Pope—a friend of Boyle, 
and no doubt still smarting from Bentley’s disparagement of his 
Iliad—pilloried him in his Horatian Epistle and his Dunciad, 
mocking his dullness, his emendations, his digamma, and his hat. 
Bentley did the wisest thing he could: he ignored it all, made no 
reply, and produced his superb Manilius seven years later. 
Bentley’s reputation as“a scholar never rested exclusively on 
his textual emendations, brilliant as they were and are. There was 
hardly a province of classical scholarship that he did not enrich— 
mythology, history, numismatics, epigraphy, metrics, linguistics, 
He was the last great scholar to excel in both Greek and Latin. 
Others since him have been his equal in one or the other, no one ‘ 
in both. Often he was far ahead of his contemporaries: for 
example, his discovery of Homer’s use of a semi-obsolete letter, 
the digamma, was not merely caricatured by the dilettanti but 
was disbelieved by the scholars for the best part of a century 
afterwards. Besides his major works, he made permanent contri- 
butions to the study of Hesiod, Sophocles, Aristophanes (Porson 
wept with joy to find that Bentley had anticipated him with a 
conjecture there), Plautus, Cicero, Lucretius, and many others, 


Divided Kingdom 

After his death his kingdom was divided, like the later Rone 
empire, between west and east. British scholars maintained much 
of his skill in textual criticism—Porson, Elmsley, Dobree, Hous- 
man, to mention only a few. The Germans inherited his mastery 
in the so-called ‘ higher criticism ’; and among those that followed 
him and praised him highly were Wolf, the critic of Homer; 
Niebuhr, the historian; and, more recently, the many-sided 


Wilamowitz. The nineteenth century brought striking develop- 


ments in the scientific use of manuscripts, inscriptions, and 
archaeological finds; the twentieth century has turned back to 
humanistic and aesthetic aspects of the classics which Bentley 
mostly ignored. But wherever we go in classical literature, there 
he stands in the textual apparatus and in the commentary, warn- 
ing us against prejudice and illogicality. His environment gave him 


a manly independent mind; his industry gave him colossal 


erudition; but, beyond his acquired gifts and talents, he had what 
he describes himself in that revealing-preface to his Horace—‘a 
kind of prophetic and divining power which no mee toil 
or length of life can give ’.—Third Eonar 
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_ And what the thin and crooked becks of blood <i 
I displayed to drain the delta of your pain “ 
but lace upon the waled and woeful limbs 
that led you to this spurious mound again? 
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HE trial of Ernest Fantle for murder at the Old Bailey 
last September received much publicity in the national 
press. Fantle, a courier, was charged with the capital 
murder of his wife’s lover, Horace Lindsay, a wealthy 


business man. The defence was provocation and this, if 


proved, does not render the accused guiltless, but reduces his 


AS crime to manslaughter. The Fantles had been married for 
_ sixteen years, and had a son aged fourteen. Last May his wife 


had confessed to him that she had committed adultery with 
Lindsay. She said she could no longer live with him in a marital 
home. The husband made several unsuccessful attempts to see 
Lindsay. Se 

_ On July 9, Fantle, whose job involved such journeys, went to 
the Continent. He bought a revolver in Switzerland, and returned 


_ to London on July 18. He arranged to see Lindsay next morning 


at his flat. He took with him the revolver, loaded. He found 
Lindsay’s attitude sneering and uppish, and when Lindsay got up 


_ to terminate the interview Fantle fired four shots at him, hitting 
_ him in the arm, chest, and head, and killing him. The judge 


directed the jury that there was evidence on which they could 
find provocation, the jury did so find, and Fantle was accordingly 
convicted of manslaughter only: he was sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. ; 

Sympathy for the Wronged Husband 

What then is the law about provocation? The press reports 
of the Old Bailey trial show that a wave of sympathy for the 
wronged husband swept through the court. Fantle was by birth 
a Czech, a member of the Czech Air Force, who, to escape Nazi 
tyranny, flew his squadron to Britain in 1938. He had a brilliant 
war record with the Royal Air Force. The saying goes that hard 
cases make bad law. Now that the tumult and the shouting have 
died down, let us consider whether in this case not only was 
justice done, of which there can be no shadow of doubt, but was 
the justice meted out justice according to law. . 

Provocation is a defence only to the crime of murder. In 
other offences it is considered as a factor in passing sentence, but 
in murder the law fixes the minimum punishment. Until the 
Homicide Act 1957 the only sentence was one of death, unless the 
accused was insane. This is still the law in cases of capital 


murder, such as this, by shooting. Even for murder that is not 


capital, there is still a minimum sentence, that of imprisonment 
for life. If a killer acted under provocation, his offence is reduced 
to manslaughter, a crime where the sentence is entirely in the 
discretion of the judge, ranging from mere fine or imprisonment 
until the rising of the court, on the one hand, to life imprisonment 
onthe others toc 5, 7.2.5 Bird 

What must be shown to establish the defence of provocation? 
For the purpose of our case, that is a question that must be con- 
sidered under four main heads. First, what acts can amount in 
law to provocation? Can words alone be provocation? If so, 
must they relate to adultery or will other words do? Secondly, 
how prompt must be the response to provocation? Must the 
retaliation be instantaneous, or can minutes or even hours elapse? 
Thirdly, can provocation be a defence if the accused intended to 
kill? Fourthly, must the mode of resentment bear a reasonable 
relationship to the provocation received? _ 2 

First, then, the kind of provocation. The early law recognized 
only blows, and not words or gestures, but in 1672 a concession 
was made to amorous jealousy, provided the love that aroused 
that jealousy was sanctified by marriage. In that year, one 
Maddy was charged with the murder of Mavers, Maddy had 
found Mavers in the act of adultery with Maddy’s wife, and 
immediately picked up a stool, and killed Mavers with a blow 
on the head. This was held to be manslaughter because of the 


— provocation, and is still good law today. The defence extends to 


. 


| Was Murder | 


R. N. GOODERSON ea the defence of provocation 


the killing by a wronged wife of her erring husband and his 
mistress caught flagrante delicto. The law insists upon ocular 
observation by the killer, and immediate resort to revenge. 


Homicide Act of 1957 


It was at one time held that a sudden confession of adultery 
by a wife could be provocation, reducing to manslaughter the 
crime of her husband who forthwith dispatched her. But this 
was confined to confessions by wives of past adultery, and not 
extended to confessions of fornication by fiancées or mistresses, 
or even to a wife’s announcement of a present intention to commit 
adultery. In 1946 the House of Lords in the case of Holmes 
ruled that a sudden confession of adultery by a wife was not 
provocation, overruling the older cases, and holding that mere 
words could never be provocation save in circumstances of the 
most extreme and exceptional character. The Royal Commission 
on Capital Punishment, reporting in 1953, recommended that the 
law be changed to permit the defence of provocation notwith- 
standing that it consisted of words not falling within the narrow 
limits fixed by the House of Lords. Thus confessions by fiancées 
or mistresses, and threats by wives to commit adultery would 
become provocation in law. In the Homicide Act of 1957 Parlia- 
ment duly enacted that things said could be provocation as well 
as things done. In our case, as Fantle never caught the guilty 
pair in the act, his defence of provocation had to be based not 
upon things done but upon things said, either his wife’s confession 
of adultery in May, or the words or gestures of her lover during 
the fatal interview in July. 

To come to the second aspect of provocation vital in these 
circumstances, the provocation must be sudden. There must be 
little or no interval between the provocation and the killing. There 
must be no cooling time, no time for reason to resume its seat. 
The killer must have lost his self-control under the influence of 
the provocation. In the 1672 case of Maddy, who, as I have 
mentioned, broke the head of his wife’s lover with a stool, 
Twisden J. referred to a case before Jones J., where a husband 
killed an adulterer in the act, but was found guilty of murder, 
as he had previously been informed of his wife’s familiarity with 
the deceased, and had said he would be revenged. As Cassels J. 
said in the case of Gauthier in 1943: 

The incidents upon which the contention of provocation is 
based must be contemporaneous with the killing in point of time. 
A man cannot receive what he contends is provocation, go for 
a walk, think it over, deliberate upon killing, find a deadly 
weapon, carry it to the scene and use it with fatal results hours 
after the start of the incident giving rise to the resentment. 


Immediate Action or Calculated Revenge 

There is obviously a big difference between what a man does 
immediately on being provoked, and what he does deliberately in 
a spirit of revenge. It follows that Fantle could not rely on his 
wife’s confession of adultery, since it preceded by about two 
months both the purchase of the gun and the killing. Provocation 
must therefore be found from the last interview. Fantle testified 
that he was worried about his son’s future, and also that he wanted 
te plead with Lindsay to leave his wife alone; but when he raised 
these matters Lindsay reopened the old sores by contemptuously 
asking what Fantle could do about his son’s education. He, 
Lindsay, would take care of that. He further said that it was the 
woman who was chasing him, and insinuated that she had slept 


with him the previous day. By chance, the previous day was 


Fantle’s wedding anniversary, and, in a state of mind that can 
well be imagined, he drew his gun and killed Lindsay. Was it 
open to the judge to leave to the jury the question whether Lind- 
say’s words, partly insulting, partly a confession of renewed 


adultery, arhibunited to provocatiag 
it was open to the judge to do so, and as we know the jury 


did so find. YS 


Evidence of an Attempt to Kill 


The third legal question that arises is whether an intent to kill 


precludes a defence of provocation. In our case, there was clear 
evidence of intent to kill. The gun was bought but a few days 
before. Fantle admitted that at one time he had-that intention, 
and though he stated that when he set out for the interview this 
feeling had passed, he did after all carry a loaded gun, and 
admitted that he aimed his shots at Lindsay’s head, in case his 
chest was protected. In the 1946 case of Holmes the House of 
Lords held that an intent to kill destroys the defence of provoca- 
tion. Holmes was charged with the murder of his wife. His defence 
was that she had confessed adultery to him, and he picked up a 
hammer-head lying near, and struck her in the face. This blow 
caused her terrible suffering, and he strangled her to end her 
agony. He admitted that when he gabealed her, he intended to 


kill. 


Their Lordships upheld the conviction for murder, first on the 
ground already mentioned that a confession of adultery was not 
provocation, and, secondly, because proof of intent to kill nega- 
tives provocation except in the one case of a spouse finding the 
other actually committing adultery. The Royal Commission on 
Capital Punishment referred to academic opinion that the rule 
that intent to kill negatives provocation is contrary to the historical 
basis of the doctrine, and also to a dictum of Lord Goddard, 
then the Lord Chief Justice, in a 1953 Privy Council appeal from 
Ceylon. However, their report contained no recommendation for a 
change in the law, and the 1957 Act does not deal expressly with 
the matter. Only Parliament can make any change, since the 
House of Lords is the highest appellate court, and is bound by 
its previous decisions, while Privy Council decisions have only 
persuasive authority in England. 

The fourth legal point involved is the rule laid down by the 
House of Lords in the case of Mancini in 1942 that the mode of 
resentment must bear a reasonable relationship to the provocation 
received. No such rule is to be found in the older cases, in some 


of which fist blows were held to be provocation for knife wounds. - 


The new rule has evoked academic criticism that if the retaliation 
does bear a reasonable relationship to the provocation, the accused 
can plead self-defence, which if established will lead to his 
outright acquittal, not merely to a reduction of his crime from 
murder to manslaughter. The answer to this criticism is that the 
difference between self-defence and provocation is sometimes one 
only of degree. Retaliation may go beyond what is necessary for 
self-defence, but still not be so excessive as to defeat a plea of 
provocation. 


The Murdered Debtor 

This is illustrated by the 1957 case of Bullard, a Privy Council 
decision in an appeal from Trinidad. The accused had been con- 
victed of murder of his debtor with axe blows while they were 
both passengers in a car. At his trial he had pleaded both self- 
defence and provocation, alleging that his debtor nearly choked 
him before he used the axe. The trial judge told the jury that 
the creditor was guilty of murder or nothing. The Trinidad Court 
of Appeal said that as the creditor’s story had been rejected as 
self-defence, there could not be provocation. The Privy Council 
ordered the substitution of a conviction of manslaughter for that 
of murder. holding that though the jury did not believe that the 
creditor’s life was in danger when he struck, they might, had they 
been properly directed, have considered that his tale was merely 
exaggerated, and though his life was not in peril, he had been 
offered enough violence to amount to provocation. In our case, 
there was no question of self-defence: Fantle had never been 
threatened or attacked. He used a lethal weapon, bought and 
selected for the fatal interview. 

In the case of Gauthier, already relented to, a French Canadian 
soldier was charged with the murder of his mistress, She had asked 
him to go away, and to leave her to spend the evening with a 


former lover. The Canadian returned after some interval with a 


Bren gun, and shot her. The court held there was no provocation, 


Change in the Law? 


tains an introduction by C. 


r the 1957 ‘statute, ; 


ying: ) 
succession is one thing, bi 
particular lover is another 
intended to kill Lindsay, d he 
took the gun only for moral pinpport, Had fis gpm . 
chastisement, a horsewhip might seem more proportionate to the 
provocation “received, though thus armed he would not have 
gained admittance. Another legal principle is relevant here, that — 
the provocation must be sufficient to deprive a reasonable man — : 
of his self-control. What would a reasonable man anticipate at 
such a meeting? He would hardly expect the wealthy lover to be 
humble or he would scarcely take a gun for moral support. The 
provocation is to hear renewed proof of his wife’s infidelity, of 
which he has known for two months, and to be told in a patron- 
izing way that his own son will have a brighter future under the — 
protection of his wife’s seducer. Four shots aimed at the head of 
the tormentor might be thought to be a mode of resentment 
disproportionate t to the prove received. 


- 


Has the 1957 Act made any change: in ioe law? It is, I believe, 
the first reported case on provocation since the Act. Under the 
common law previously applicable, Fantle’s defence would pre- 
sumably have failed on three grounds: first, that the words 
uttered by Lindsay were not of a most extreme and exceptional 
character; secondly, that he intended to kill; and, thirdly, that 
his mode of resentment was disproportionate to the. provocation 
received. One deliberate change has been introduced by the Act: 
words may now be provocation without being of the most extreme ~ 


-and exceptional character required by the House of Lords. in 


1946. Will the Act be construed as amending the other decisions 
of the House of Lords that the defence is not available if there 
was intent to kill, or if the retaliation was disproportionate, 
especially as both ‘of. these exceptions have met with academic 
criticism? It sometimes happens that when a common law rule 
is modified by statute in one particular, the patch is larger than 
the hole, and the courts subsequently decide that the language 


of the new text embodies other alterations in the common law. 


Generally, however, the courts regard the new measure with tradi- 
tional hostility, and confine its scope to such changes as the letter 
of the enactment inevitably requires. If orthodoxy rules the hour, _ 
the case of Fantle may be disregarded as one based more upon — 
sentiment than upon legal principle. But it could provide a spring- 
board for a more liberal atgaae to killers who have not unreason- 
ably lost their self-control. 
The argument for a new approach Soutd be that the Spann ; 
limitations imposed on provecation in 1946 were partly inspired 
by the requirements of public policy “at that time: there were 
many returning warriors who might hear confessions from erring 


wives, and they must not feel they had’ a licence to kill. The 


horrors of war, too, had tended to harden the hearts of judges 
and juries towards the distress of a deceived husband. A French 
professor ascribes to the war a striking change in his country from 
a traditionally lenient attitude to crimes passionnels to one of « com- 
parative severity. Should the t new statute and this recent case lead 
in England to an extension | of the defence ‘of provocation, there 
is little fear of undue indulgence towards crimes passionnels com= 
parable with the European tradition. Certairily under the new 


statute confessions of sweethearts and mistresses as well as those 


of wives may rank as provocation, but had not Ernest Fantle 
shown the utmost rectitude in his sexual behaviour he would not 
so pe have won the sues. of an English judge and j sity. 5 Tek 
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Art Treasures 
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of Cambridge 


E. M. FORSTER on the exhibition at the Goldsmiths’ Hall, London 


CAMBRIDGE resident myself, I got on to 

a London train as soon as this exhibition 

opened, and pursued the objects that had 

preceded me to the metropolis. Other Cam- 
bridge residents had had the same idea, so that when 
I entered Goldsmiths’ Hall I was welcomed by local 
sounds as well as by local sights. The sounds were 
of a cheerful and self-deprecatory character. ‘ Fancy 
my coming all this way to see what I might have seen 
at home’, the residents seemed to be proclaiming. 
Feeling superior, I turned away from them to admire 
a terra-cotta bust of Charles II. It was new to me: 
from one of the more raffish colleges probably. No: 
from the Fitzwilliam Museum. I must have walked 
past it for years. 

The Fitzwilliam is indeed the chief lender—over 
200 objects. Very good of it to be so generous, con- 
sidering that it is always open to the public and might 
reasonably expect to be visited rather than to export. 
The colleges have also done much, particularly 
Trinity and Corpus, and have unlocked their book- 
cases and safes. Their loans often take the form of 
plate, and the exhibition as-a whole has ‘a bias 
towards the craft which our Company has always 
encouraged ’, to quote from the foreword by the Prime 


Warden of the Goldsmiths’ Company. Scenically the Left: terra-cotta bust of King Charles II, c. 1678, by John Bushnell, from the 


rooms are sumptuous—Founders’ Cups, Foundresses’ 
Cups, Standing Cups, Coconut Cups from Caius, and 


*The Magic Apple Tree’, by Samuel Palmer (1805-1881), from the 
Fitzwilliam Museum 


Fitzwilliam Museum, Right: the Essex Cup given to the university in 1598 (three 
years before his execution) by its Chancellor, Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex, 


who entered Trinity College in 1577 


—more moving than all of them emotionally—the Essex Cup itself. 
This is the property of the Vice-Chancellor and it was given to the 
University by its Chancellor, Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
three years before he was executed by Queen Elizabeth I. And 
there are pairs of salts and pairs of candlesticks and beakers and 
tazzas and tankards and mustard pots and mazers and monteiths. 
Mine eyes dazzle. I am not very strong over plate. I prefer things 
that are plain and have dents in them to things that seem to have 
other things stuck on to them. Here is no valid criterion, and 
having commended the display to those who are qualified to 
appreciate it, and having emphasized that it cannot elsewhere be 
so conveniently viewed, I pass on. 

Three portraits stand out for me: the Charles II bust by 
Bushnell already mentioned, Kneller’s picture of a dishevelled and 
talented John Dryden, and Epstein’s bronze bust of Sir James 
Gray. This last comes from the library of the Department of 
Zoology, where it is splendidly staged, but even in its present more 
constricted position one can move around it, observe its variety 
as one moves, and experience its persistent power. Three por- 
traits? No, four: I forgot the exquisite early Gainsborough of 
the dumb young Lloyds. From them we easily slide into land- 
scape: Renoir’s ‘Coup de Vent’ (I would rather have had the 
stormy Diaz), and into sketches and drawings, and those who 
worship Samuel Palmer will find a worshipful Apple Tree. Then 
there are watches and coins. There is furniture, there is literature, 
and so on. All tastes are met. 

And finally there comes a contribution to the Treasures of 
Cambridge which impresses me most of all, although it is so 
unobtrusive. It comes from the Cavendish Laboratory. Here, near 
some dim photographs, is the apparatus with which Rutherford 
discovered the splitting of nitrogen nuclei in 1919. And here is 
the chamber which Sir James Chadwick used in 1932, when he 
proved the existence of the neutron. These quiet exhibits lie in 
the midst of the College Feasts and the pretty pictures, in the 
midst of the Hall of the wealthy Goldsmiths’ Company, in the 
midst of the civilized world. They have come to stay with us and 
to expand. 


The. Cultural | “Apparatus 


The second of three talks on culture 


- 


that men live in second-hand worlds: they are aware of 
much more than they have personally experienced; and 
ae their own experience is always indirect. No man stands 
s alone directly confronting a world of solid facts. No such world 
a is available. The closest men come to it is when they are infants 
or when they become insane: then, in a terrifying scene of 
meaningless events and senseless confusion, they are often seized 
with the panic of near-total insecurity, But in their everyday lives 
eee" the experience of men is itself selected by stereotyped meanings 
. and shaped by ready-made interpretations. Their images of the 
ees world, and of themselves, are given to them by crowds of witnesses 
iy they have never met and never will meet, Yet for every man these 
images—provided by stranger and dead men—are the very basis 

of his life as a human being. 


Interpretation Centres 

; The consciousness of men does not determine their material 
3 existence; nor does their material existence determine their con- 
sciousness. Between consciousness and existence stand meanings 
ap. and communications which other men have passed on—first, in 
co human speech itself, and, later, by the management of symbols. 
<a For most of what men call solid fact, sound interpretation, suit- 
’ able presentation, every man is increasingly dependent upon the 
_ observation posts, the interpretation centres, the presentation 
s - depots, which in contemporary society are established by means 

of what I am going to call the cultural apparatus. 
This apparatus is composed of all the organizations and 
ey milieux in which artistic, intellectual, and scientific work goes on, 
and by which entertainment and information are produced and 
distributed. It contains an elaborate set of institutions: of schools 
and theatres, newspapers and census bureaux, studios, laboratories, 
museums, little magazines, radio networks. It contains truly fabu- 
lous agencies of exact information and of trivial distraction, 
exciting objects, lazy escapes, strident advice. Inside this 
apparatus, standing between men and events, the images, mean- 
ings, slogans that define the worlds in which men live are organ- 
ized and compared, maintained and revised, lost and cherished, 
hidden, debunked, celebrated. It is the source of the Human 

Variety—of styles of living and of ways to die. 

So decisive to experience itself are the results of these com- 
munications that often men do not really believe what ‘ they see 


by the national broadcast, the close-up photograph, the official 
announcement. With.such means, each nation tends to offer a 
selected, closed-up, and official version of world reality. The 
cultural apparatus not only guides experience; often as well it 
expropriates the very chance to have experience that can rightly 
be called ‘ our own’. For our standards of credibility, our defini- 
tions of reality, our modes of sensibility—as well as our immediate 
268 opinions and images—are determined much less by any pristine 
experience than by our exposure to the output of the cultural 
ie apparatus. This apparatus is the seat of civilization, which, in 
ie Matthew Arnold’s phrase, is ‘the humanization of man in society’. 
It is in terms of some such conception as this elon that the 
politics of culture may be understood. 


seeellesta ne Active and Withdrawn 

Around the world today some intellectuals play leading cole 
in the politics of their nation; others are altogether withdrawn 
from political concerns; seemingly without political orientation, 
they are political inactionaries. 

But the politics of cultural work is not to be identified with the 
explicit political views or activities of cultural workmen, There 
is a great difference between enacting a political role and being, 


HE first rule for understanding the human condition is 


before their very eyes’ until they have been ‘ informed ’ about it’ 


and polities by C. WRIGHT MILLS r 


by virtue of onek work, politically relevant, The political choices 
of individuals must be distinguished from the political functions, 
uses, and consequences of the cultural work they do. | 
That a scientist working i in a laboratory may conceive of him- 
self as a disembodied spirit does not make any the less real the 
consequences of his discovery for the ultimate ends of bombing 
the population of a city of which he has never heard. That an 
artist simply may not care about anything but the way a certain - 
shade of blue explodes i in the eye does not make any the less real 
the function of his picture when it is seized upon by men of 


- nationalistic purpose. And nowadays any artistic product may well 


be seized upon in the building of cultural prestige for es 
authority. 

That a sociologist cares only about the mathematical properties 
of ‘a new scaling device for attitude studies’ does not detract” 
from the objective function of his work in helping generals to prod 
farm boys to kill off more Japanese, or corporation executives to 
manipulate all the more brightly their sounds and images going 
out endlessly to 50,000,000 homes in order to increase the sales- __ 
volume of a new shade of lipstick—or a new presidential face. 

Although not all cultural workmen are concerned with politics, 
their work is increasingly of central relevance to the great issues 
of history and to the quality of everyday life. We cannot examine 
merely the individual workman and his choices: the cultural 
apparatus as a whole is established and used by dominant institu- 
tional orders. Growing up within it, educated by it, many cultural 
workmen today never feel the need to make political choices 
simply because they are in fact pemneticg before the age of 
political consent. 


TT ~~ 


The ‘Establishment’ : 
As an institutional fact, the cultural apparatus assumes many 
forms, but everywhere today it tends to be part of some national 
establishment. This term, ‘ establishment ’, is of course your Eng- 
lish term. The ambiguity with which you use it is at once too. 
lovely and too useful for a mere sociologist to avoid stealing it, 
although I promise that I shall not try to make of it A Concept. _ 
‘The essential feature of any establishment is a traffic between 
culture and authority, a tacit co-operation ‘of cultural workmen 
and the authorities of a ruling institution. The means of exchange 3 
between them includes money, career, privilege; but, above all, 
it includes prestige. To the powerful, cultural prestige lends 
“weight ’. Ideologies may justify explicitly, but it is prestige that 
truly celebrates. The prestige of culture transforms mere power 
into spell-binding authority. That is why the cultural apparatus, 
no matter how internally free, tends in every nation to become a 
close adjunct of national authority and a leading agency of 
nationalist propaganda. = , 
. To the cultural workman, the prestige borrowed from associa- 
tion with authority lends increased ‘ dignity’ to his work—and to 
himself. It makes of him a national point of reference for the 
rank-order of cultural work and of cultural workmen. What is 
so loosely called ‘the climate of opinion’ refers to just such 
points of national reference for the producers, the consumers, and 
the products of cultural work. National establishments tend to 
set the relations of culture and politics, the important tasks, the 
suitable themes: the major uses of the cultural apparatus. In the 
end, what is ‘ established ’ are definitions of reality, judgments of | 
value, canons of taste and of beauty. hs Oe 
In any economy, without some continuing financial support, = 
cultural activities cannot very well go on, much less be established. 
A set of publics is also required. These may consist of small i 
circles of producers who form their own publics, or of 100,000,000 
inexpert consumers of culture, The size of the cultural public—as 
well as the Prestige, class, meres of its metab 


rs 


2 writin > 
a A Posen! of he modern history of culture, until well into 
the twentieth century, has to do with the transition from the 


patronage—which | I shall call Stage One—to Stage Two—the 


_ emergence of bourgeois public. In fact, most of our inherited 
images of ‘the intellectual’ and of ‘ the artist’ are based upon 
experience of this second stage. It has provided the models of the 
cultural creator that still prevail among us: the inherently and 
necessarily free man, and the cherished and heroic notion of the 


_ advanced-guard. This notion, one might say, is ‘the myth’ of 


the intellectual, the artist, the lone inventor, and even of the 
scientist. It is still clung to mightily, being identified. with free- 
_ dom itself by those whose ideal is not to become established. 

In the third stage of cultural development, which we now 


am enter, several tendencies evident in the second are carried to 


their logical outcome: the cultural workman becomes a man 
~ who is qualified, politically or commercially. Both money and 
public are ‘ provided ’, and in due course so are cultural products 
themselves: cultural. work is not only guided: culture is pro- 


duced and distributed—and even consumed—to order. Commer-. 


cial agencies or political authorities support culture, but, unlike 


older patrons, they do not form its sole public. 


In the extreme, as in modern totalitarianism, all ‘ observation 
posts ” are available only to the duly qualified; all < interpretation 
centres’ are subject to doctrinal or pecuniary review; all ‘ pre- 
‘sentation depots’ are carefully-guarded points of access to masses 


or to markets. The competition of ideas and of images is 
confined to a narrowed range, the exact limits of which are 


seldom known. By trial and error they must be found out, and 
the attempt to do so is judged officially, sometimes bloodily; or 
it is judged commercially, often ruthlessly. 

Today, of course, all three stages of establishment exist side by 
side, in one nation or another, in one division of culture or an- 
other. Accordingly, around the world today, the politics of culture 
and es culture of politics are quite various. 


In lintecdekeloned Countries— 
In underdeveloped countries, the cultural apparatus is usually 


confined to small circles and to rudimentary middle classes. Often 
it consists of only a few distributors and consumers, linked by 
education to the cultural machineries of more developed nations. 


These unhappy few often form the only public available for 
cultural products and services. Their countries are often filled 
with masses of people whose lives are dominated by the historical 
round of subsistence in family, village and tribe; by mass 
illiteracy and the pre-industrial grind of poverty. ‘Such facts 
limit and often make impossible any larger public and any 
larger support for cultural activities. 

What is characteristic of the cultural establishments of leading 
West-European nations is their historic duration as semi-official 
formations of prestige which are somewhat independent from 
national authority but which have great relevance to it. Although 
decisively modified, they often retain something of the flavour of 
patronage. 

_ In France, it is said, Men of Letters have historically formed a 
sort of tribune that is in part a political, in part a literary, and 
altogether a ‘nationalist matter. The writer is ‘the public 
‘conscience’. The centre of the French establishment is The 
_ Academy and The Ministry of Education which embrace virtually 
all features of cultural endeavour. Even the most ‘ radical’ of 


Frenchmen tend somehow still to feel themselves inside repre- © 


sentatives of French culture. 

In Germany, the geokessoriail historically seated in state 
universities, has been the bearer of German science and scholar- 
ship, its members the national insiders of the German establish- 
ment. Near the top of the general hierarchy of prestige, they 
_ have also been among the higher servants of the state, and yet 
once seated, rather autonomous within it. 


tia 7 ean England, what is called ‘ The Establishment’ at any given 
e, __ time seems a vague formation and rather closed-up. 


Yet, viewed 
lly, it appears to have been generously assimilated. At its 
been the older nie the churches, the higher 


try Ee atiet ‘Historically, fro 


points of this triangle of university, government, and social cl 

_ The Establishment has radiated wondrously in the attempted e 
bce of the politics and culture of nation, empire, and common- 
‘wea p 


In all these European countries, established cultural- workmen 


have often been held in high esteem. On the basis of their — 
prestige, they long resisted the naked force of money; closely 
related to political authorities, at the same time they have been 
of course, 


autonomous from them. In both these respects, 
European cultural agencies and cultural workmen are now under- 
going decisive change. 


—in the One-party State—_ 


The Soviet Union, despite ‘ revisionism’, now represents one 
rather pure type of Stage Three. 
one-party state; masses of people are the managed public for 
culture; cultural’ activities are official activities. Opposition is 
traitorous, and exists mainly as a more or less hidden literary 
mood. In the absence of opposition parties, cultural activities 
become the only available form of opposition. 

The physical terror and psychic coercion of The Purge have 
seemed necessary to an official establishment of this type. For 
its very basis is a fusion of the special skills of cultural workmen 
and special tests of political loyalty; it is dominated by a political 
management of status, reputation, and public shaming. Suddenly 
the official line changes; then the only innocent man is the man 
who has accomplished nothing—because he is too young or 


because he has quietly withdrawn from work. Since any mature. 


and active cultural workman has a quotable past, the very history 
of the intelligentsia leaves in its wake a cumulative guilt. The 
disgraced man’s past is publicly turned against him: so his one 
opportunity is to out-compete those who vilify him—he must 


vilify his own past and his own work. Such self-accusation and 


recanting may be an expedient adjustment to authority, or a 
genuine reversal of values. To understand which it is in any 
given case one must realize the totality of allegiance to The Party, 
and one must think in terms of activities well known in the 
religious sphere as penance and conversion. 


In the Soviet bloc, the cultural apparatus is established by an . 


authority that post-dates capitalism: an official apparatus of 
psychic domination, it is quite fully a part of political authority. 
In the leading nations of Western Europe, the cultural apparatus 
is established out of a tradition that pre-dates capitalism: in it the 
authority of tradition and the prestige of culture have been 
intricately joined. Both cultural tradition and political authority 
are involved in any establishment of culture, but in the United 
States the cultural apparatus is established in a third way: there, 
culture, above all, is part of an ascendant capitalist economy, and 
this economy is now in a condition of seemingly permanent war. 
Cultural activities, on the one hand, tend to become a commercial 
part of an overdeveloped capitalist economy, or, on the other, an 
official part of the Science Machine of the Garrison State. 


—and in the U.S.A. 

_ Many an American intellectual, artist, scientist is becoming an 
important adjunct of a very peculiar kind of economy. His work 
is a business, but his business is with idea, image, technique, He 
is caught up, first, in the shift in economic emphasis from pro- 
duction to distribution, and, along with this, the joining of the 
struggle for existence ‘with the merchandized panic for status. 

The virtual dominance of commercial culture is the immediate 
ground of America’s cultural confusion, banality, excitement, 
sterility, What has happened in the last two centuries to work in 
general is now rapidly happening to artistic, scientific, and in- 
tellectual endeavour: now these two become part of society as a 
set of bureaucracies and as a great salesroom. 

The cultural workman has little control over the means of 
distribution of which he becomes a part. The distributor—along 
with his market researcher—‘ establishes a market’ and mono- 
polizes access to it. Then he claims to ‘know what they want’. 
The orders he gives, even to the free-lance, become more explicit 

(continued on page 556) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


March 18—24 


Wednesday, March 18 


Minister of Labour tells Commons that 
unemployment has fallen by 58,000 in 
the past month 


Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary have 
talks with Mr. Diefenbaker, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, in Ottawa 


Southern Rhodesian Government tables 
Preventive Detention Bill 


Thursday, March 19 


Mr. Khrushchev, speaking in Moscow, 
says that he is ready to accept May 11 
as the date for a Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference 


Prime Minister arrives in Washington 


The Government is to increase the annual 
award to farmers by £3,000,000 


Friday, March 20 


Prime Minister and President Eisenhower 
begin talks at Camp David, Maryland 


Mr. Kuzmin, a Soviet Deputy Prime Mini- 
ster and Chairman of the Soviet State 
Planning Commission, is dismissed 


Indian Foreign Ministry says that fighting 
has broken out between Tibetans and 
Chinese in Lhasa, capital of Tibet 


Saturday, March 21 


Mr. Macmillan and President Eisenhower 
agree on a draft reply to Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s proposals for ‘ summit’ talks 


Chairman of British Transport Commission 
asks National Union of Railwaymen to 
reconsider their decision to withdraw 
from the railway consultative machinery 


Sunday, March 22 


In Northern Rhodesian elections, Sir Roy 
Welensky’s Federal Party wins majority 
of elected members of the Legislative 
Council 


Marshal of the R.A.F., Sir Dermot Boyle, 
is to be succeeded at the end of the year 
by Air Chief Marshal Sir Thomas Pike 
as Chief of Air Staff 


Madame Olga Knipper, widow of Anton 
Chekhov, dies in Moscow 


Monday, March 23 


A dispatch by the Governor of Nyasaland 
gives details of the events leading up*to 
his declaration of a State of Emergency 
on March 3 


The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia 
announces that the Preventive Detention 
Bill is to be withdrawn and replaced by 
a new Bill after Easter 


Tuesday, March 24 


Government to set up a Commission of * 
Inquiry into recent events in Nyasaland 
under the chairmanship’ of Mr, Justice 
Devlin 


Iraq announces her withdrawal from the 
Baghdad Pact 


Prime Minister flies home from Washing- 
ton 


MARCH 26: 1959 


DHE: LIS TENER 


ES 


President Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan photographed with Mr. Foster Dulles when they 
visited him in hospital in Washington on March 20 before leaving for their talks at the 
President’s mountain retreat in Maryland 


Oxo, ridden by J. Scudamore, taking the last fence to win the Grand National at Aintree 
last Saturday. Only four horses finished the course 


Two exhibits from the newly opened gallery of south-east Asian art at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum: /eft:. ornamental head of a Burmese ceremonial banner; right: a Siamese 
puppet. Many of the exhibits have not been on view since the war 5 


Tibet, home of the Dalai 
Lama. According to reports 
from India, fighting broke out 
last week in the Tibetan capi- 
tal against the Chinese when it 
was belfeved that they were in- 
tending to arrest the Tibetan’s 
-“$piritual leader 


Princess Margaret with Crusader, the drum horse of the 

Queen’s Own Hussars, at Tidworth on March 20, Her 

Royal Highness accompanied Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
'__ Mother, who presented a guidon to the regiment 


Left: an illuminated fountain in Serjeants’ Inn, off Fleet 
Street, London, The Inn was destroyed in the war and 
work on its restoration has just been completed 


+ A detachment of the 16th/S5th Queen’s Royal Lancers 
marching past the Queen in the garden of Buckingham 
Palace on March 19 after Her Majesty, Colonel-in-Chief, 
had presented to the regiment a new guidon—a flag of red 
silk bearing the Queen’s own cipher as the central badge 


A scene from Georges Feydeau’s Le Dindon with which 
the Comédie Francaise opened their season at the Prince’s 
Theatre, London, on March 16: Jacques Charon as 
Pontagnac (standing), Micheline Boudet as Lucienne 
Vatelin, and Robert Hirsch as Rédillon . 
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perhaps too high, he comes to think, and per- 
haps he is right. So he begins to hire and in 


_ yarying degree to manage a stable of cultural 


ether proficient, but not quite compelling in 

their attractions. Accordingly, the search goes 
eo for ‘fresh ideas’ > for exciting notions, for 
_ more luring models; in brief, for the innovator. 
ae But, in the meantime, back at the studio, the 
_ laboratory, the research bureau, the writer’s fac- 
tory, the distributor manages many producers 
_ who become rank-and-file workmen of the com- 


a ppetcially established cultural apparatus. 


i 
. 
ss 
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~ Commercial Hack or Star 
_ here is increasing bureaucracy but also there 
is the frenzy for new fashions; and in this situa- 
2] _tion, the cultural workman tends to become 
_ either a commercial hack or a commercial star. 
By the star, I refer to a person whose produc- 


tions are so much in demand that, to some - 


» extent et least, he is able to use distributors as 
his adjuncts. This role has its own conditions 
x and its own perils: the star tends to be cultur- 

ally trapped by his own success. He has painted, 


for example, one sort of thing and he gets 


$s 000 a throw for it. -However affluent, he 
_ often becomes culturally bored by this style and 
~ wants to explore another. But often he cannot: 
he is used to the $5,000 and there is demand for 
his ‘style’. As a leader of fashions he is himself 
subject to fashion. Moreover, his success as a 
_Star depends upon his ‘playing the market’: 

_he is not in any educative interplay with publics 
ase that support him as he develops and which he 
- in turn cultivates. By virtue of his success, the 
et too becomes a marketeer. 

Some cultural workmen do remain indepen- 
4 ixicnt. Perhaps two or three men actually earn 
4 a living in the fabulously wealthy United States 
merely by composing serious music; perhaps 
twenty-five or so, if we relax our standards a 
little, merely by writing serious novels. But 
eel the star system tends to kill off the 


EACTION to the 
Christ was threefold: there was laugh- 
; ter, there were tears, there was faith. 
tie It seems strange perhaps that there 
should be any laughter here at all. The note 
of humour is rarely sounded in the Bible, and 
yne would certainly not expect to find ‘it at 
the 


story. But laughter there is, if ironic: 


se who share crucifixion with Jesus. 

re was also weeping. This is what we 
ht expect, but, strangely, it is referred to 
as one Gospel. It is Luke who speaks of 


ected. The price he offers may be high 


Crucifixion of - 


iter of the soldiers who parody the coronation - 


and “independent craftsman. One_ 315° smash 
hit or one is nothing at all. 
Behind these developments, there is the im- 


portant fact that between the Jeffersonian era — 


and the second world war no cultural establish- 
ment of the European type has existed in the 
United States. Underlying this fact, in turn, 
is the unopposed ascendency of capitalism and 
liberalism. The bourgeoisie from its national 


beginnings has been unhampered by feudal . 
power and prestige—by any pre-capitalist strata 


Or powers or institutions. Accordingly, in 
America its members have easily monopolized 
both social prestige and political power as they 
have created and occupied the top positions of 
the class structure. 

The very rich in America have not been not- 
able as a self-cultivating élite. No nationally 


significant class of rentier gentlemen sat in the 


nineteenth-century countryside writing books, 
plays, histories, or painting pictures; nor, after 
the early days of the Republic, have American 
politicians been prone, as the French are said to 
be, to literary. production. Even their own 
utterances, in fact, are typically shaped by hired 
ghosts. Neither the very rich nor the politically 
powerful have generally ‘been a suitable public 
for Jive artists and intellectuals. Their sons have 
become lawyers, not sculptors; graduates of busi- 
ness schools, not writers; and these sons, the 
daughters of the very rich have married. 


Rise of European Bourgeoisie 

All of this stands in contrast to the rise of 
the European bourgeoisie. In Europe, to gain 
mere economic position has not been also to 
gain prestige and power. In Europe, the pomp 
of state, the dignity of Church, the honour of 
violence—and the halo of cultural sensibility— 
have rested upon feudal powers, which have 
monopolized strategic positions of authority— 
and of culture. Only slowly and after much 
struggle have the sons of the bourgeoisie come 


‘to rise alongside these strata, and in the course 


of generations to displace them. In its struggle, 
the bourgeoisie was itself transformed; to some 
extent, it was made over in the honorific ways 


Comedy, Tragedy, and Faith 


oe A meditation upon the Crucifixion of . Christ, ‘by the mt 


Jesus having been followed by a ‘large crowd 
of townsfolk and women who beat their breasts 
and wailed for him’, and mentions that after 


the Crucifixion ‘all the people who had flocked 


there to see the spectacle went home smiting 
their breasts when they had seen it’. 

At the Crucifixion there was also faith. This 
we might expect to have been specially under- 


scored by the Christian evangelists, but, sur-— 


prisingly, it is given only the barest mention. 
‘The sole explicit expression of faith in Mark’s 


Gospel is heard on the lips not of disciples 
‘seeing his. 


but of the Roman centurion who, 
death and the manner of it, said: 
was indeed a son of God ”’. 

- Consider first the laughter: only a matured 


“ This man 


faith can take with equanimity a juxtaposing of 


predominant in wealth, power, and prestige— 
upon this bourgeoisie, as Patron and as public, 


cultural workmen have been ‘conspicuously es 


dependent. It is the business man who has — 


- established and run colleges, libraries, museums. — 


And cultural workmen themselves have often 
felt considerable gratitude towards the ‘men 
who have produced ’, the ‘ men who shave met 
pay-rolls ’, 

The Capitalist producer Be eee felt to 
possess and even to create the ascendant Ameri- 
can values: usefulness and efficiency. Even the 
most independent cultural critics have honoured — 


- these same values. America’s foremost critic in 


the period of America’s most deep-going criti- — 
cism—Thorstein Veblen in the Progressive Era 
—assumed these values as indubitable. He was 
opposed to the power of business precisely 
because he felt that business men did not truly 
serve these values, but rather those of waste and — 
idleness. In short, the notion—brilliantly argued — 
by Joseph Schlumpeter—that under capitalism 
intellectuals generally tend to erode its founda- 
tions, that they inevitably become critics of — 
consequence, does not generally hold true of the 
United States. 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest that it — 
is just the sort of establishment that Europe 
has known that many American intellectuals (as 
well as sophisticated circles among the ruling 
élite) want to bring about in the United States. — 
I do not believe that they will make it, any more © 
than I believe that these kinds of ‘ establish- 
ments’ any longer prevail in Europe. For now 
Europe too is increasingly subject to those ten- — 
dencies which affect all cultural establishments 
as they enter the Fourth Epoch. You of Eng- — 
land, I think, are living off a capital you are not 
replenishing. The form towards which your ~ 
establishment now drifts may of course already — 
be seen in a more pronounced, even flamboyant, — = 
way in the United States of America. 

—Third Bibeaircss ae 


J. TINSLEY : 
the solemn and ae ridiculous. Only men deeply — 7" 
rooted in faith like this can appreciate that— _ 
except in the sanctuary, the holiest place— a 
humour, incongruity, even the grotesque, are — 

never out of place. Those who laughed felt es 
themselves not personally involved. For the i 
comic view of life is open to us only when we a 
feel secure and fundamentally certain of — 
stability ; and order in human affairs. Grant 


aN 
that, laughter can deal with some of the absurdi- 4 
ties and incongruities of human existence some 
of the time. This is cathartic laughter, a ie 4 
sis for egotism and pretension. — 

soa Spence has neither He reserves nor 


“Upail he Prcncrican Riafeesi ie ~ 


ae 


chuck le = eater. bu: the ‘nervous. 
of ‘the hysteric. To: laugh at death 


annot be a ‘permanent — attitude, but only — 
emporary relief from a : Problem which i is pou th 


O return. ai 

The bitterest laugh i is ee ‘reserved for rail- 
ery against the man who has made pretensions 
o solve a fundamental problem—and has failed. 
This i is ‘because one who makes such claims, no 
natter with what evident sincerity or humility, 
5 bound to appear as making superior claims, 
articularly the claim to cut through the human 
wedicament. The failure of such a man seems 
ound to provoke the laughter of cynicism or 
of despair at the futility we are left with. And, 
n one way, Jesus crucified was bound to appear 
Ss yet another instance of human pretension 
loomed to failure. 

fe 


. Irony 

In the soldiers’ mocking there is a double 
rony. _ Jesus believed that the Father had sum- 
noned him to exercise an earthly kingship not 
yf Power, but of charity, obscurity, humilia- 
ion, and suffering. He deliberately staged his 
ntry into Jerusalem so as to suggest this, and 
1¢ went up to Jerusalem in the faith that there 
he I ther would proclaim him king and crown 
im. Throughout. his ministry it was the con- 
tant temptation of Jesus to anticipate, by ex- 
licit verbal self-declaration, the royal proclama- 
ion which the Father would issue in his own 
ime and way. In fact, it-is likely that Jesus 
vas tempted to thrust aside the Father’s way 
o- kingship and choose that of the Zealots: to 
nake his kingdom one of this world by adopt- 
ng the method of armed revolt which the 
Zealot movement was pressing for. 

The mocking laughter of the soldiers indi- 
ates some of the humiliation which the irony 
Mf events inflicted on Jesus. He was indeed 
rowned king in Jerusalem, but in the horse- 
lay of soldiers, who clothed him in the panoply 
if that royalty he had renounced, and in the 
yes of the Roman authority he was precisely 
vhat he had determined not to be—the revo- 
ionary, the Zealot—and as such he was 
rucified. ’ 

“He saved others’, hGtited the chief priests” 
nd scribes, ‘ but he cannot save himself’. In 
pite of history and experience we find it hard 

0 accept a Saviour. Egotism can produce a 
norbid fear of the existence of an authentic 
nd absolute altruism. Self-concern can so per- 
our notions of salvation that a Saviour 
not first save himself seems spurious. 
derision of priests and scribes cynicism 
at an altruism which appears impotent. 
iis Saviour who brings salvation is bound to 
ouse ouse the jealousy of those who need it, and 
y of those who think or wish that they 
themselves. Those who believe they 
ur, and that no Saviour comes, 
of any Saviour claimed to have 


= against the Christ in whom they 
this presumptuous being ’, 


Like Nietzsche, the Priests and scribes — 


ey did not eel Reais : 


ed in any s sérious way. But if. laughter 
cannot. be a Permanent response to death, it can 
© more be so to life. Our life ies more 


| i to it than foibles, absurdities, and contradic- 
_ tions. There is sin and there is evil, and to 


_ face these we must move on, either to despair 
and nihilism, or to stoicism, or to faith. From 
others who watched Christ go to the cross there 


came no laughter, but lamentation for a man 
about to die. 
crowd of townsfolk and of women who beat 


“He was followed by a large 


their breasts and wailed for him’. 


‘Heartening Spectacle 
Think next, then, of the tears. Tears repre-- 


sent, at best, an interpretation of human life 
as tragedy; and, at the worst, a not unselfish 
indulgence in sentiment. The tragic view of 
life springs from a basic uncertainty and sense 
of insecurity about the created order. By the 
merest chance a human life of great promise 


and goodness is extinguished. And human pain 


and calamity can be so nobly faced, and mis- 
fortune so calmly defied, that the rest of us 
are heartened by this spectacle of human great- 


ness and dignity in a hostile environment. This 


is the Promethean element in the tragic view. 
_ The Crucifixion of Christ was taken by some 
as tragedy of this kind. In the bewailing crowd 
were believers and unbelievers; but together 
they wept at the sight of the young Christ 
dying for a noble ideal. This is to turn the 
Crucifixion into a martyrdom; this is to convert 
the Cross to a symbol of tragic endeavour. 

The fact is, however, that the Crucifixion is 
not presented in the New Testament as either 
a tragedy or a martyrdom. The narrative of 
the Crucifixion in all four Gospels is far re- 


moved from a propagandist homage to Christ. 
_ There is a remarkably daring lack of heroics. 


The picture given is of weakness, of one who 
endures in silence. Nothing in it suggests a 
Promethean figure. Christ was crucified precisely 
because he was not heroic. The popular heroic 
figure was Barabbas. If one wants an example of 
the Crucifixion treated as heroic tragedy, look 
at, for example, the Anglo-Saxon poem ‘ The 
Dream of the Rood’. There one has a picture 
of Christ as warrior-hero, majestically, even 
exultantly, mounting his cross. 


Voluntary Entry into Defeat 


Also, the New Testament nowhere tries to 
present the Crucifixion as a martyrdom. The 
method of the evangelists is never to play on 
the emotions. There is no appeal to the feel- 
ings of pity or horror, no dwelling on the 
physical details, and no stress on the sufferings 
of Christ. Sufferings do not necessarily pro- 
duce faith either in those who endure them 


or those who behold them. It is as if the 


evangelists have an instinctive sense that the 
sufferings of Christ were sui generis, willed, 
accepted, transformed: and so merely to de- 
scribe them would inevitably obscure their true 
dimensions because Christ makes a voluntary, 
determined entry into pain, defeat, and death. 
Certainly, the death of Socrates could more 
justifiably be viewed in terms of tragedy or 
martyrdom, but all the difference in the world 
lies between the death of Socrates in Plato 


- and, for instance, the death of Christ as por-_ 


trayed by Mark. Christ and Socrates are both 


” 


nothing. In Moka. Bet ies account we 1 
Passion is its own defence. Socrates dies su 


rounded by his friends; Christ is deserted by 


his disciples and sets out for crucifixion alone. 


Socrates faces death with calm equanimity; 
Christ trembles and shrinks from death, cries 
from the cross that he has been deserted by — 
God, and dies with a groan. The blow is greatly 


cushioned in the Phaedo, because the death of 
Socrates is presented as the perfect exemplifica- 
tion of the composure of one approaching death 
as a friend who frees the soul from a body 
which is unredeemable. The Gospels, however, 
show Christ really experiencing human suffer- 
ing, and approaching death as a real end. It is 
Socrates who approaches death believing in the 
inevitable immortality of the Soul: for Christ, 
the Cross is a real annihilation, and he goes to 


- it staking all on the Father’s vindication. 


The fact is that tragedy, as Aldous Huxley 
has said, cannot tell the whole truth about 
the human situation. Tragedy is not able to 
deal with all the facts. It leaves a wide area 
of irrelevance. Also, it cannot solve the problem 
of sin. In tragic drama the curtain falls on 
justice vindicated and order restored; and we 
acquiesce in this. This is not redemption from 
sin, but only a temporary bracing of the nerves 
before the next time. That is why the attempt 


to view the Crucifixion in tragic terms is re- 


buked by Jesus: ‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
not for me, but weep for yourselves and your 
children’. Christ is not a tragic hero who 
solicits sympathy and pity. Tears for him can 


be justified only if they lead to or perhaps 


spring from repentance. 


Sentimentality Alien to the Gospel 
The tragic view of the Crucifixion contains 
further the possibility of a sentimentality quite 
foreign to the New Testament. Tears of pathos 
are more attractive than tears of contrition 
because they can more easily conceal self-pity 


and blur the outlines of sin. The easy crossing 


from tragedy to pathos can be illustrated by the 
treatment of the Mother of the Lord in the 
iconography of the Crucifixion, In early Byzan- 
tine painting she stands alone by the Cross, 
erect, regal, proudly presenting her Son; but 
later, and more and more, she is shown over- 
come with the emotion of grief. Supported by 
others, she is less and less capable of containing 
her distress, until finally she swoons away in 
an emotion of sorrow too great to be endured. 
And at that stage it is difficult to conceive 
how we could get any further away from the 
mood and tone and viewpoint of the Gospel. 

Those who wept at the Crucifixion were 


already half-believers. Perhaps in the end it is ~ 


only those who are on the way to believing 
who can attempt to take the tragic view of 
the Crucifixion, even though they will need to 
pass beyond it. For the true unbeliever Christ’s 
Crucifixion is, of course, not comedy, nor 
tragedy, but something which approaches the 
diabolical. If Christ was mistaken about himself 
and his mission, then men in millions have 
succumbed to the most cruel of cruel deceptions. 
As St. John puts it: ‘ Either he is a good man, 
or he leadeth the multitudes astray’. Aut deus 
aut homo non bonus. This would be something 
beneath tragedy, in the realm of the Satanic, 
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to be erected in Store Street, 


‘building as 


London University Precinct’, 


io, ‘The laughter of the soldiers and the mockery 


of the priests and scribes would be then a re- 
action less nauseating, at any rate, than the 


tears of the daughters of Jerusalem. 


Laughter and tears: comedy, tragedy—but 
at this Crucifixion there was also faith. Neither 
comedy nor tragedy ‘unlocks the meaning of 
this Crucifixion, because its meaning lies beyond 
both, in the region of faith. It is a surprise to 
discover how sparse are the references in the 
Gospels to any faith at the scene itself. This 
event, central to Christian belief, is presented 
as having taken place in an atmosphere primarily 
of unbelief. Nevertheless, we are told that besides 
the women who wept, there were the women 
who watched in silence from a distance, And 
besides the soldiers who laughed there was one 
soldier, a centurion, who when he saw how 
Jesus died said: ‘Truly, this man was a son 
of God’. 

At the Crucifixion there was also faith. It is 


of profound significance that it was possible to ~ 
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occurred, in terms of comedy, of tragedy, and 


pears i rn a) r 
respond to the Crucifixion, at the time it 


of faith. This betokens the reality of the In- 
carnation. The incarnate Son’s identification 
with man was so complete that he could be 
taken as no more than a man among men— 
‘Is not this the carpenter’s son?’ It is also— 
this ambiguity—a pledge of God’s care for 
human dignity and freedom. The Cross is 
final evidence that, as the early Fathers put it, 
God’s method is not by force but by persuasion. 
The very manner of the ‘ sign’ guarantees free- 
dom; but it means that it must necessarily be 
a ‘scandal’, an obstacle, to some. The Cross 
belongs to a dimension of human life which 
is beyond both laughter and tears; it belongs 
to faith; but it is always possible to stop short 
of the final step. 

At Calvary two heroes hang on either side 
of Christ. There is the repentant thief: the 
comic hero having no cause in which he ulti- 
mately believes, but with his own reasons for 


nd on the other side, f 
the tragic hero, the Promedieane ite ) 
forces the issue of his own cause, and in 
downfall postures in defiance. At the centre 
is Christ, neither repentant nor unrepentant, 
but God as man knowing what human beliefs | 
and unbeliefs are, and transforming them into” 
faith and hope. Comedy and tragedy must in 
the end yield to faith—to that which contains 
and transcends them both. 

It follows that for faith the most adequate 
representations of the Crucifixion are not those 
which seek realism or verisimilitude, To rely on 
detailed representation of the Crucifixion as an 
isolated and complete event is to de-mytholo- 
gize and so reduce it to tragedy. But the Cruci- 
fixion has never been self-explanatory in that 
way for the Christian believer. It is the Resur- 
rection that ‘explains ’—that makes the Cross 
not a divine comedy, nor yet a divine tragedy, 
but the divine benediction.—Third Programme 
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London University Precinct 

Sir,—It is indeed to be hoped that what 
Professor Richards calls (THE LISTENER, 
March 19) Sir Leslie Martin’s ‘ rescue opera- 
tion’ on the London University precinct will 
be successful. But he puts his finger on the 
danger of a weakness that can sabotage the 
rescue plans when he refers to the preference 
for neo-Georgian and other compromise styles 
which may still be persisted in. 

How real the danger is can be seen in the 
proposals for the new Library Association head- 
quarters and National Central Library building 
hard by the 
university. This will be paid for by the uni- 
versity, but the architects are to be the choice 
of the Library Association and the National 
Central Library. While referring to the new 


already recognized as one of the most notable 
academic centres in the world’, the L.A. also 
speaks of ‘dignity’ and has ‘taken the pre- 
caution [!] of employing the architects who 


were responsible for the [new] Bodleian, Cam- _ 
bridge University Library, and the administra- 


tive offices of the City of London’, 

It is this kind of thing which ciate eel 
stultify the rescue operation. Despite protests 
from Library Association members, it is clear 
that the L.A. and the N.C.L. authorities intend 
to persist in this disastrous proposal, with the 
combination of timidity .and pomposity 
characteristic of so much of London’s current 


building. 


’ Yours, etc., 
Oxford JOHN GILLARD WATSON 
- Sir,—Wé§ill you allow a lay woman to pass a 
few remarks on the broadcast: ‘The New 
printed in THE 
LIsTENER of March 19? It illustrates a ten- 
dency, rather prevalent nowadays among 


“a worthy addition to what is 


architectural commentators, to dismiss rather 
contemptuously what the preceding generation 
has done. Besides, Professor J. M. Richards is 
wrong about his dates. Dr. Charles Holden’s 
scheme surely did not appear on the scene in 
the nineteen-twenties but after 1930. 


I remember well that in 1929 the only new — 


building on the Bloomsbury site was the School 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine which my 
husband had just finished building and which 
was inaugurated by the then Prince of Wales in 
July of that year. The university had not yet 
appointed their architect. However, when Dr. 
Charles Holden’s plan was published there was 
general praise for its bold and modern concep- 
tion as befitting a university for the capital of 
the Empire. It is rather sad for Dr. Holden’s 
admirers to hear it characterized today as ‘an 
intrusion’ and to be told that the future lay-out 
is ‘a rescue operation’. Surely the council of 
the university knew what they wanted in 1930 
and Dr. Holden satisfied his clients. 
However, if, after the indiscriminate riot of 
concrete and glass seen in the last thirteen years, 
it is now felt that the tradition of the ‘ precinct’ 
should return to Bloomsbury, with the repose 
and nostalgia that the word connotes, I, for 
one, would not complain of the attempt—but it 
may be rather late—and in the middle of a busy 


industrial city is it possible to re-create a 


museum, is it even architecturally desirable? 
Yours, etc. +3 


London, W.6 ALINE M. REES 


Which Kind of War 

Sir,—Could Mr. Donald McLachlan (THE 
LISTENER, March 12) or any other apologist for 
the arming of a defenceless Britain with nuclear 
weapons, please clear up three matters which 
the idea of ‘a limited war’ always raises? 

(1) At what point do. small nuclear weapons 
become large ones? 


(2) Assuming that a ‘small weapon’ can be 
defined, are there any agreements which are 
being made, or likely to be, to limit a local war 
to such weapons if both power blocs have an 
interest in it? 

(3) Assuming that such agreements were 
made, how could we be sure that they would 
be Bbserved by a heavily armed Power which 
was losing a limited war? =. 

Unless Mr. McLachlan can provide : a defini- 
tion, suggest ways of reaching agreement about 
which weapons shall be used, and guarantee that 
a limited war could, and would, remain limited, 
the whole concept remains touchingly irrelevant. 
We are back with the prospect of world conflict 
and world destruction (implied by Mr. 
McLachlan when he says ‘ . the world is 
shrinking to a single tactical theatre’.). And 
while the contribution of Britain to such a holo- 
caust would have been utterly negligible, the 
punishment of Britain for making it would be 
complete.—Yours, etc., > 


London, S.E.6 A. C. BROWNJOHN — 


The World of the Fourth Epoch 

Sir,—Professor Mills’s talk, in THe LISTENER 
of March 12, should not go unnoticed. Clearly 
he is right about one thing—he is no ‘ socio- 
logical bookkeeper’. He is rather one of those | 
‘terrible simplifiers’ whose insights into social 
trends are not too tightly geared to social 
evidence or to a constricting sense of propor- 
tion. The loose texture of his asgutcens is clear 
at many points. 

(1) His tribute to ‘the acvenintoe and the 
forbearance of the Soviet élite’ as having, so 
far, prevented a third world war is, to say the 
least, highly speculative. It ignores Mr, 


~ Khrushchev’s brinkmanship (which is, no doubt, 


more subtle than Mr. Dulles’s). It is also odd 
to hear the authors of the Hungarian tragedy - 
described as ‘forbearing’. rae Poptesae 


Is’s view of the situation is no more plausible 
n the contrary view that the Soviet rulers 
all times pushing the world to war. Both 
€ typical ‘ cold-war’ assertions for which no 
‘oof is possible. 

(2) The ‘overdeveloped society’ (i.e. the 
hited States) which Professor Mills so dis- 
ikes is vulnerable to criticism at many points. 
ideed, though one would not gather as much 
rom his writings, Professor Mills is neither the 
only nor the most penetrating of the many 
ritics of his country’s society and culture. But 
some of his views read very strangely. It is, for 
xample, far from obvious that the economic 
ystem of the U.S.A. has become ‘highly 
nefficient ’. Nor is it beyond dispute that all the 
economic institutions of his country are ‘ firmly 
KI nit to political and military institutions’. This 
yiew rests upon a very arbitrary set of assump- 
tions for which Professor Mills has been often 
criticized by social analysts. It is, no doubt, 
such evidence-hungry analysts whom Professor 
ills dismisses as ‘sociological bookkeepers ’. 
_ (3) His view of the United States ‘ two-party 
state’ is no less puzzling. ‘Under some con- 
ditions must we not recognize that the two- 
‘pa state can be as irresponsible as is a one- 
Party state? ” The U.S, party-system is far from 
perfect—but to accept this view one would have 
to know more clearly what these ‘ conditions’ 
‘are and what ‘irresponsibility’ means in each 
and every set of such ‘conditions’. So far as 
‘decisions over foreign policy are concerned (and 
this worries Professor Mills most) it is far from 
clear that the debates which go on (and are 
now very loudly going on) within the parties 
of a multi-party state are very conducive to 
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March 30 DUBLIN EASTER FESTIVAL OF ITALIAN GRAND OPERA 


-April 25 “Ave Maria” & “Cavalleria Rusticana’”’, “Barber of Seville” 
“Rigoletto”. “Andrea Chenier”, “Don Pasquale”, “Othello”. 


5/-, 10/6 and 15/-. Booking Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, 


May 10-24 FESTIVAL OF CORK 


Sargent with Claudio Arrau (Piano). 
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Ir eland of the festivals 


Here, only a few hours away, in a delightful 
friendly country you can have a wonderful carefree 
musical holiday. Here are a few of the Festival 
attractions for Spring and early Summer. 


The London Symphony Orchestra. Conductor Sir Malcolm 


THE LISTENER 


precipitate or ‘irresponsible’ action. Quite the 
reverse seems to be the case. 

(4) What meaning can we attach to the view 
that, under modern technological conditions, 
‘the human mind as a social fact ‘might be 
deteriorating in quality and cultural level’? It 
is always tempting to believe that ‘this is the 
worst of all possible worlds’. But, in any his- 
torical perspective, such a belief is as ridiculous 
as the optimistic or complacent alternative 
beliefs. 

Mass-society and its culture get their fair 
share of critical broadsides. But the more pessi- 
mistic (and ‘alienated’) critics are too much 
given to overstating their case and then demand- 
ing that all ‘intellectuals’ must swallow it 
whole. Those who do not become, by definition, 
not ‘really’ ‘intellectuals’ and, quite possibly, 
cultural hacks. Understandably some of us 
resent this type of rhetoric—not least when it 
calls itself science.—Yours, etc., 
~ London, N.6 Jutitus GouLp 


Painless Surgical Operations 

Sir,—May I draw attention to a slight in- 
accuracy which appeared in THE LISTENER of 
March 19? 

In his comments on “They Made History’ 
Mr. Gransden states: 

We saw a reconstruction of the first painless 
surgical operation ever performed in Europe. 
We were back in 1846, when Robert Liston 
amputated the leg of a Harley Street butler 
named Churchill, using ether as advocated by 
Dr. Bigelow of Boston, Mass. 

It appears that Mr. Gransden has overlooked 
the many painless surgical operations performed 
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before 1846 in Europe under the influence of 
mesmerism. I quote from only two sources of 
information: from Bramwell’s Hypnotism, Its 


History, Practice and Theory, and Van Pelt’s 


Hypnotism and the Power Within respectively. 

(1) ‘In Nottinghamshire, in 1842, Mr. Ward, 
surgeon, amputated a thigh during mesmeric 
trance; the patient lay perfectly calm during the 
whole operation, and not a muscle was seen 
to twitch’. 

(2) ‘ Mesmerism made great strides in France, 
and many operations were performed under its 
influence. One of the most reliable mesmerists 
engaged in this work was the Baron du Potet. In 
1837, he visited London and quickly enlisted the 
interest of Dr. John Elliotson by describing his 
cases of painless surgery under the influence of 
mesmerism ’.—Yours, etc., 


Manchester, 22 W. J. FARNWoRTH 


‘Religious Behaviour’ 

Sir,—I would be gi.d of the opportunity to 
correct two factual errors in Lady Wootton of 
Abinger’s review of my book Religious Be- 
haviour (THE LISTENER, February 12). 

(1) The book does nof discount all the psycho- 
analytic and other theories of religion, as the 
review implies; in fact considerable evidence is 
collected to show that four of the theories are 
correct as applied to particular religious groups. 
(2): The book does bring forward new em- 
pirical material: much use is made of records, 
e.g., of church membership and donations, some 
of them unpublished, while a fresh statistical 
treatment is given to this and other material. 

Yours, etc., 
Stanford, California MICHAEL ARGYLE 
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The Cork Ballet Company. Director Miss Joan Denise Moriarty. 
“Les Sylphides”. Guest artist Marina Svetlova (Prima Ballerina 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York). 

A new work by Peter Darrell of the Western Theatre Ballet. 
The Cork Symphony Orchestra. Conductor Aloy Fleischmann, 
Cork International Choral & Folk Dance Festival. 


Booking & Prices from Cork Tostal Office, 25 Patrick Street, Cork. 


June 14-21 DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


The Sistine Choir. Conductor Monsignore Domenico Bartolucci. 
Antonio & his Spanish Ballet. 

Mahler’s Second Symphony, by the combined Halle Orchestra, 
Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra and Our Lady’s Choral Society. 
Victoria Elliott (soprano), Eugenia Zareska (contralto), 

Conductor Sir John Barbirolli. 

I VIRTUOSI DI ROMA—Italy’s finest Chamber Orchestra. 
Conductor Renato Fasano. 

IL TEATRO DELL’OPERA DE CAMERA presenting 

Operas of the Courts of Venice & Naples. Producer Corrado Pavolini. 
“La Serva Padrona” & “Le Cantatrici Villane”’. 

“T) Maestro di Capella” & “Il Filosofo di Campagna”. 

Celebrity Concert: Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra. _ 
Conductor Sir John Barbirolli. Soloist Gina Bachauer (Piano). 
Celebrity Concert. Halle Orchestra, Conductor Sir John Barbirolli. 
Celebrity Concert of Irish Artistes. 


3/6, 5/-, 6/-, 7/6, 10/-, 12/6, 15/-. Booking at all Keith Prowse Offices. 
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With loudspeakers placed in the correct position, 
perfect enjoyment is obtained from Pamphonic Stereo 
—a new sense of realism is present—every note is in 
its true musical perspective. Listen to stereo sound, 
it’s breathtaking—and Pamphonic Stereo can be relied 
upon to give that extra clarity. That is why people 
say Pamphonic for sound—Naturally! 


Booking now open — 
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In the Theatre with Tree and Alexander 


By BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON 


FTER the death of Henry Irving in 

1905, the two most important actor- 

managers in London were Herbert 

Tree and George Alexander. Alex- 

ander had the St. James’s Theatre on long 

lease, and Tree built His Majesty’s. With Tree I 

played Ophelia in two revivals of Hamlet, and 

Petra in Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People. With 

Alexander I was the ingénue in a modern 
comedy, Lilian Braithwaite being lead. 

Even as a child I was impressed by George 
Alexander’s modesty and charm. He was a very 
handsome man, with a long head, striking fea- 
tures and a curious lop-sided smile. In fact his 
face and smile were not easy to disguise, so 
that he rarely played character parts. 

Tree had the true character-actor’s face. Like 
David Garrick’s, his features were more or less 
blobs, save for the eyes, which were prominent 
and very large. Below those magnificent eyes he 
could do-what he liked with his face, and as 
he was a master of make-up, one never knew in 
what guise—saint or villain, fop or scarecrow— 
he would appear next. 

It was an education to play under Alexander 
in the perfectiy organized and run St. James’s, 
and it was a joy to partake in the mad scramble 
which accompanied all Tree’s productions at 
His Majesty’s. Entering the St. James’s stage- 
door, one was engulfed by calm and cleanli- 
ness. Scenery stacked round the walls was covered 
with linen dust-sheets. Stage-hands wore 
spotless white jackets, with wrist-bands of 
blue stripes for property men, red stripes for 
scene-shifters; and all of them wore white 
gloves. Our dressing-rooms were fresh with 
cretonnes, and white cotton cloaks were provided 
for all actresses to protect their frocks from dust 
as they passed from dressing-room to wings. 

Rehearsals began and _ ended 
according to schedule at the St. 
James’s, but at His Majesty’s they 
began late and ended somewhere in 
the small hours. From time to time 
Tree fortified himself with buns 
and milk at his table by the foot- 
lights, while the hungry company 
wilted against the walls. Alexan- 
der’s stage-manager was silent and 
efficient; Tree’s ran round him in 
circles like an anxious spaniel. Mrs. 
Alexander chose and provided all 
the small props—cushions, vases, 
table-cloths and the like—which 
were there and ready before the 
first dress-rehearsal. But props at 
His Majesty’s came and went like 
the playful breeze, while Mrs. Tree 
looked on wistfully, smiled, and 
floated away. 

Tree chose plays because he was 
excited about production effects, or 
“saw himself in the part’, as they 
say. But Alexander chose carefully 
and wisely, his eyes firmly on 
the box-office. He was a patron 


of contemporary English dramatists, whose 
reputations he helped to build by his faultless 
productions. He gave us Wilde’s Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan and The Importance of Being 


George Alexander as Hilary Jesson and Irene 
Vanbrugh as Nina in Pinero’s His House in Order 
at the St. James’s Theatre, 1906 


Earnest. He also let off with a big bang the first 
modern English problem play, Pinero’s The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, considered shockingly 
daring at the time; and he discovered Mrs. 


Herbert Tree as Falstaff with Ellen Terry (left) as Mistress Page and Madge 
Kendal as Mistress Ford in The Merry Wives of Windsor at His Majesty’s, 1902 


Enthoven Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum 


Patrick Campbell. Later, he produced Pinero’s 
Mid-Channel and His House in Order, both 
with Irene Vanbrugh as lead. He produced 
Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca, finding 
the beautiful young man Henry Ainley for 
Paolo. He also did As You Like It; but Shake- 
speare was exceptional for him. It was with 
contemporary drama that he lifted the St. 
James’s to the front rank. 

Alexander acted only on the stage. Off it, he 
was serious, business-like, rather shy, and some- 
what impersonal. But Tree never stopped acting 
save—I assume—when asleep, He was more fas- 
cinated by himself than anyone I have ever 
known, but no one cared; first, because Tree was 
exactly like a three-ringed circus which, while 
exhausting, fascinates one. Second, because 
he was quite willing to be outshone by other 
players, provided they were acting in his theatre. 
Lewis Waller outshone him in Ffulius Caesar, and 
Ellen Terry and Madge Kendal carried off all 
the honours in The Merry Wives. When Tree 
engaged these two great actresses to appear 
simultaneously under his management, it was 
like a clap of thunder in theatrical London. 
Madge Kendal had never played under any 
banner save that of her co-manager, Mr. Kendal, 
while Ellen was still under contract to Sir Henry 
Irving, with whom she had played exclusively 
for twenty-four years. No one but Tree would 
have thought of anything so daring, so expen- 
sive; but the results justified him. 

The third reason no one minded his egoism 
was that he could, and did, poke fun at himself. 

Tree specialized in Shakespeare, doing in all 
sixteen of the plays, and his were the high-water 
marks of Shakespearean production. His sets 
were more gorgeous, his supers more numerous, 
his costumes more elaborate, and his casts more 
expensive than had ever been seen, 
or ever will be again. 

In A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream Oberon and Titania wore 
enormous wings, and Titania had 
a guard of tiny boys with helmets 
of inverted foxglove blossoms and 
bullrush spears. When she fell 
asleep on her bank one of these 
did sentry-go in front of her until 
Bottom appeared with his ass’s 
head. The sentry took one look, 
dropped his bullrush, and fairly 
hared it off the stage. 

Not all Tree’s inspirations were 
happy. In Hamlet he saw no rea- 
son for the play to continue after 
the hero’s death, so that there was 
no Fortinbras to take over the 
throne. Tree lay dead on the stage 
under a spotlight, and looking, I 
must say, rather fat. The final line 
was Horatio’s: ‘ Goodnight, sweet 
Prince, and flights of angels sing 
thee to thy rest’. Whereupon 
angels, off-stage, sang mournfully 
as the curtain fell. 

—From a talk in the Home Service 
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a, of Parliament do. In scope it © 


ent Pad ie massive wake of Cam-_ 
Jennings. Dr. Richards shows how a 
_ comes to Be nominated, how ane Ise 


anne mah his party, his constitu- 


There are also chapters on his chances 
‘promotion, his rights of privilege, his pay, 
i the extent to which he can influence legisla-_ 
| and administration. The judgments are 
s, but the author is prepared to let him- 


cians’ practice is in the wrong. 


and beyond reproach (although it was 
dly wise to use the Brombergers as witnesses 
out the behaviour of Conservative M.P.s over 
). This is the main strength and weakness 
book. It is a strength because readers will 
le to rely on his statements and follow 
n up, if necessary, in the appropriate Par- 
atary Papers. It is a weakness because 
one who knows M.P.s as persons may feel 
tisfied with the rather impersonal character 
of Dr. Richards’s treatment. Some of the most 
ortant aspects of the House of Commons 
appreciable only in personal terms: there 
are questions of tone and temper which docu- 
F ‘ments do not illuminate. 
In particular, a more personal treatment 
_ might have. shown up more clearly the differ- 
ences between Members which cut across party 
~ lines. Just as, in France, it is said that there 
was more in common between two deputies, 
one of whom was a revolutionary, than between 
_ two revolutionaries, one of whom was a deputy, 
a) . in the House of Commons there is often 
_ more in common between two front-benchers 
ai from different parties than between two men 
of the same party, one of whom is a front- 
5 bencher. Similarly, there may be more in com- 
mon between two M.P.s who are economists 
: and belong to different parties, than between 
..P.s of the same party, only one of whom is 


both the professional politicians of either 
: ry, men who are really after a political career 
ir ua great tradition of the House of Commons, 
and the part-time politicians, who are mainly 
incerned with business interests, and the full- — 
s concerned with safeguarding trade union 
Roughly speaking, the House is divided 
. those Members who are likely to get 
the newspapers and those who are not. 
e first group are the gladiators, the licensed — 


: fixers, and the rank and 

first group tends to despise the second, the 
d to resent the first. Tension of this kind 
Segan. saientced since we 


| CAPABLE and informative account of — 


> public at large, and with private in- — 


‘ when he thinks either public opinion or 


fost of Dr. Richards’s sources are documen-_ 


economist. But the greatest gap lies surely 


and ‘the policy-makers; the second are 


; ase Members: Study of ther ‘ig ihre record of its proceedings. It is undoubtedly 


‘difficult to measure and to see in operation. But 


_ it is of great importance to Honourable Mem- 


- bers. themselves; and perhaps it supplies some 


7 of that internal force to the House which draws 


men back to look at it even after they have lost 
their seats in it. 

_ A final point of practical importance. Dr. 
_ Richards shows pretty conclusively (pages 168- 
172) that if you have a dispute with a govern- 
ment department you will be well advised to 
write to your M.P. rather than to the depart- 
ment itself. A letter sent by way of an M.P. 
- will start at the top of the department and work 
its way down; any other will go to the bottom 
and work its way up. Bvety. citizen should know 
of this difference. 


‘An Anthropologist at Work: Writings 
of Ruth Benedict. By Margaret Mead. 
Secker and Warburg. 42s. 
Ruth Benedict, who died in 1948, was a figure 
of singular significance in American, indeed in 
world, anthropology. During the present cen- 
tury English and American anthropology have 
followed almost reversed courses. At the begin- 
ning of the century English anthropology was 
almost a branch of the humanities, with its most 
admired exponents, Sir James Frazer, Tyler, 


-Briffault and their confréres, addressing the 
_ whole literate audience by their presentation of 


the exotic facts which had been collected by 
other people; American anthropology, with 
Franz Boas as its most distinguished member, 
was engaged in the collection of facts about 
primitive societies—any facts and often in the 
native language, which were presented in mono- 


_ graphs which made no attempt to be readable 


by anyone except fellow-anthropologists. 

The change in England came in the nineteen- 
twenties, with Malinowski’s books on the 
Trobriand Islanders—perhaps particularly The 
Sexual Life of Savages—which, though they 
could still be read with pleasure by the non- 
specialists, introduced a methodological rigour 
which had till then been lacking. The change in 
the United States came in 1934 with Ruth 
~ Benedict’s Patterns of Culture; although she had 
been trained in Boas’s methodological rigour— 
_ she was for very many years his assistant— 
she possessed the literary gifts which made the 
- exposition of anthropological ideas and material 
‘congenial to the literate audience; very largely 
by her influence, and that of her first pupil, 
_ Margaret Mead, anthropological concepts 
‘became Part of the thinking of most educated 
people in the United States in the next two 
decades. 

Ruth Benedict wrote very ies two technical 
monographs and two other books, besides Pat- 
terns of Culture, addressed to wide audiences, 
and about a score of shorter papers mainly 
published in professional journals; she also had 
a subsidiary literary life as a writer of short 
poems under the pen-name Anne Singleton. As 
a memorial to her friend, colleague and teacher 
Margaret Mead has collected i in this volume most 


of Ruth Benedict’s shorter papers (save one or 


two technical ones), including some previously 


in autobiography. She has further written five 
chapters of biography and memories, showing 
how Ruth Benedict’s concepts developed over 


ah 


the quarter century of her professional life; in 


these sections, to which are appended a selection — 
of letters mostly to and from Ruth Benediea 
she recounts the internal relationships between 


the chief figures of American anthropology at 


that time, Franz Boas, Edward Sapir, Paul Radin, 
A. R. Radcliffe Brown, and Margaret Mead. 
The relations between anthropologists of 
succeeding generations much resembles those 
between master craftsmen and apprentices, the 
instruction mostly informal, ad hoc; here for 
the first time the process is described in detail, 
as we are shown Ruth Benedict in interaction 
with her teacher, her colleagues, 
students; and the folklore of a rapidly growing 
discipline is described and documented. This 
book will be of major interest to everybody who 
is occupied with social anthropology whether 
professionally or no; but beyond that specia- 
lized interest, it is a fascinating account of the 
development of a rare personality, and of the 
emergence of concepts which have great’ con- 
temporary influence. The book is very hand- 
somely printed and produced. 
GEOFFREY GORER — 


A Pearl to India. By Vincent Cronin. 
Hart-Davis. 25s. 


The Jesuits at the Mogul Court are well 
known as chroniclers of Akbar’s tolerance and 
eclecticism. But: the Hindu South was beyond 
the Mogul Empire. This is the first complete 
biography of the Jesuit Roberto de Nobili, of 
high Italian lineage, who in 1606 (the year after 


Akbar’s death) entered upon his remarkable — 


vocation at Madurai. No single Christian, we 
are told, was then to be found in the interior (the 
ancient St. Thomas communities were on the 
coast, where also the Portuguese had made low- 
caste conversions.) When Nobili left Madurai 
after forty years there, shortly before his death, 
there were more than 4,000 Christians, and 1,208 
of them were Brahmins. 

In investigating how this happened Mr. 
Cronin has carried out an impressive piece of 
original research, partly assisted by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. In The Wise Man from the 
West, which dealt with the work of Nobili’s pre- 
decessor Matteo Ricci in China, he had already 
shown his ability to carry the reader with him 
in the discovery of a theme through a portrait. 
The theme is still the same, adaptability in the 
service of East-West understanding, though in 
Nobili’s chosen field both the meeting of minds 
and the social assimilation were undertakings of 
much greater complexity than in that of Ricci. 
Nobili was obviously a pioneer with great gifts 
of intellect and character. Conflict with his 
superiors, whether theological or political, was 
inevitable at some point as the Jesuit adopted 
caste-customs (the highest caste, corresponding 
to his patrician birth), then became a saffron- 
robed sannyasi, a master of the Vedas, the 
‘Teacher of Reality’. There was nothing left, 
said his accusers, but ‘ to put the Brahmin thread 


and her 


« 
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Tom De tae 


COURT OF 
COMMON QUERY—4 


by PODALIRIUS © 


COUNSEL FOR MR. DOE, A MAN IN THE STREET, QUESTIONS 
A FAMILY DOCTOR 


Doctor, you are one of the thousands of medical men in 
this country who receive half a dozen leaflets a day from 
pharmaceutical firms, telling them that X or Y is the new 
wonder drug?—lI also have a waste paper basket. 


You mean the literature you receive is of no value?—No, 
most of it, I’d say, does give one valuable information. 
One skips the sales talk. 


But you would sooner have the information in a more 
restrained format?—Well, drug house literature often is 
restrained; and it’s always easier to read than official 
publications. 


Doctor, I am right in saying that you have written letters 
to medical journals, criticising pharmaceutical firms?—I 
have; but since I was asked by you to give evidence here 
I’ve been studying the matter very carefully, and I found 
the statistical evidence I unearthed particularly revealing. 


You know the saying, “ There are lies, damned lies, and 
statistics’ —Yes, but every doctor relies on vital statistics. 
So do insurance companies. And it’s what one relies on 
in matters of life and death that does really count. 


Are you broad-minded also about the pharmaceutical 
representatives who call to see you in the middle of a busy 
surgery?—They wait till I’m ready; and then, as many 
of them are in a position from time to time to recommend 
some new advance or development, I pick their brains. 


And they pick the nation’s pocket?-—Well now, the cost 
of new drugs may be high; but most doctors would say 
it’s been more than counterbalanced by less time off work, 
shorter stays in hospital, and very often the avoidance of 
hospital admission altogether. When I was a student, 
pneumonia was a killing disease, and now it’s not, thanks 
to antibiotics. I believe that a life is worth a few pounds 
expended on drugs. 


On the whole then you, as a doctor, think highly of the 
pharmaceutical manufacturers?—I can’t blame them for 
trying to make a profit, when their record in other respects 
is a good one. After all, doctors like to be reasonably paid, 
too, you know. 


Ah, doctor, but to what extent, unlike you, do these—er— 
partners of yours have any motive other than that of 
profit?-—I should think a large number of them get satis- 
faction from working in a business that benefits people’s 
health. 


Businessmen, doctor?—Oh there’s not so much difference 
between a businessman and a medical man. We both 
weigh risks, and take decisions, some right, some wrong. 
But the doctor who’s usually right is publicly esteemed 


whereas the businessman who is . . . well, he gets a court 


of enquiry. 

THE COURT ROSE 

* # * 
Issued in the interests of both the pharmaceutical 
industry and the nation’s health by the Vitamins Group, 


_ manufacturers of food, fine chemicals and pharma- 


ceuticals for the medical profession, the agricultural 
industry and the general public both at home and overseas, 
VITAMINS, LTD., Upper Mall, London, W.6 


TODAY'S LOWEST __ 
TRANSATLANTIC AIR FARES 


LONDON AND GLASGOW 
TO THE U.S. A. 


(via REYKJAVIK) 
FROM LONDON: £140.1.0. ‘Rote 
FROM GLASGOW: £128.5.0. Return 


INCLUDING MEALS 


TOP TOURIST STANDARD SERVICE 
AND STILL 
£22 less than ANY Economy 
Class Fares 


IMMEDIATE SPACE AVAILABLE 


Consult your personal Travel Agent 


ecting watt’ conversions. E Comal 
u] recognize the force of his example — 
vat ut can we? 

sa oP a FRANCIS Watson 


ily American. By A.L. Rowse, 
12s. 6d. 2 


orpion Press. 8s. 6d. 
t who has been influenced by minor poets 


tells us, been chiefly influenced by 
‘Thomas and Robert Frost. In his 


Pehiphisdls a fewer Key: ... the reflective 
he concrete and precisely ‘observed, country 

is, the sights and sounds of nature’. All 
are to be found i in Poems Partly American; 


y pert Daieieanrs The ee section - 
is collection, made up of poems on Cornish 


flac note which can be heard, muted and 


ese Cornish poems is about the death of 


lation recalls D. H. Lawrence’s ‘ Sorrow’, 
€ poem on a similar theme to which it is 
no way inferior. Three others are about a 

ig friend drowned, and for them too the 
tives ‘ gracious’, ‘ graceful ’, ‘ fluent’, ‘ dis- 
‘tinguished’, which can be applied to the rest 
of the book, are less than adequate. What chiefly 
moves the Poet is that terrible irony of nothing, 
in one sense, being changed by a loss which, 
n another sense, has changed everything: 
_ The life of the farm goes on, 

The animals demanding to be fed, 

_ The cows milked... 
d even the oid py 
i ... asleep and still, 

yo Lying Rae incapable of ill. 
It is odd that a poet who can write so” 
movingly at his best and with so much accom- 
plishment at his second-best can also be capable 
an extraordinary bathos. Have Messrs. Faber 
published worse lines of poetry than: 
‘Look down the area at this pretty scene: 
The handsome fair young man, large as life, 
Relaxes in the arms of his little wife... ? 


least one equally jarring lapse; but Mr. 
an, like Mr. Eliot, invariably succeeds in 
another and surprising dimension to a_ 
a knack which Mr. Rowse has, alas! not 
. ain oe miscalculations are rare and, 


if eae play The 
: apis mgt 


and Songs. By Bernard Sen 


hopes for his future. 


‘mittent, in almost all the poems all at once - 


. Rowse’s mother, and its mood of resigned 


This is, no doubt, ‘the Betjeman country ’— 
Mr. Rowse puts it in another poem which © 


a "poet, ar is pba suited by the genie enalatie 
Holy of ballads Sires in simple quatrains 


" gency at ee ballads which. Midst was writing 
some twenty-five years ago, though they lack 
both Auden’s occasional heartlessness and his 


; gift of sardonic humour. Others, like ‘A doe- 


eyed girl from Dublin’, seem to me faux-naif. 
~The more ambitious. poems are in general less 
» successful. But ‘Not Now’, a remarkably beau- 
tiful and complex poem, eucest that Mr. Kops 
is at the moment only on the threshold of his 
evolution as a writer and encourages the highest 


_ FRANcIS KING 


European Politics in Southern Rhodesia 


By Colin Leys. Oxford. 42s. 


In a dead-pan style worth volumes of rhetoric, 
Mr. Colin Leys explains why, with all their 
changes of name, the political parties of 
Southern Rhodesia are in fact a permanent 
Government party and a permanent Opposition. 
Further, the Opposition is not a real opposition, 


for that section of the population which in a 


modern industrial economy should provide one 
of the two opposing forces—the working class— 


is for practical purposes disfranchised; this is 
because they are Africans. Since, then, all parties 


appeal in fact to the same interests, they can 
only compete in the expression of hostility to 
opposing interests; the only effective rallying- 
point of an opposition is ‘ fear of African econo- 
mic and political competition’. The real opposi- 
tion, the African, ‘challenges not so much the 


government of the day as the socio-economic. 


system as a whole’. 

Pressure-groups are, therefore, more important 
than parties—the farmers, the Chamber of 
Mines, Chamber of Commerce, copper com- 
panies, various secondary industries, and organ- 
ized European labour. But as the number and 


. diversity of these groups increases it becomes 


more possible for the Government to resist 
particular pressures in defence of the ‘ public 
interest ’. 

The Benue qualifications which limit the 


_ franchise for Africans, both for the Southern 


Rhodesian and the Federal legislatures, are the 
outcome of a series of compromises which Mr. 


' Leys explains in detail. The qualifications them- 


selves are imposed on the ground that voting is 
not a right but a skill. But special provisions 


_ reduce the value of the vote of a large number 


of those Africans who are held to have adequate 
skill; the votes of those qualified at the lowest 
level are never to count for more than a third 
of the total in any constituency. The commission 
which made the original franchise proposals held 
_ that educational and property qualifications would 
give the vote to persons capable of consider- 
ing the ‘real issues’ and not artificial divisions 
such as those based on colour, But the Africans 
obstinately go on thinking that in a country such 
as Rhodesia these last are the ‘ real issues’; and 
Mr. Leys thinks so too. He does not offer much 


comfort to those who—no doubt sincerely—see 


the new franchise as a step towards that partner- 
ship. which is the declared aim of the Federation. 


like to hope that everyone who is to have a voice 
in the decision of 1960 would read his book. 
Lucy Mair 


‘The Origins of Russia 
By George Vernadsky. 
Oxford. 35s. 


Literary evidence for Russian history is almost 
entirely lacking until the eleventh century. To- 
wards the end of this century, the earliest code 
of laws and the Primary Chronicle gave Russia 
two documents in many ways strikingly similar 
to those produced in England two or three cen- 
turies earlier. But they stand alone. There are 


no charters and no Domesday Book; and in 


the vast spaces of Russia the search for archaeo- 
logical material left by scattered and primitive 
peoples, or by merchants living on sites which 
have been built ,on for centuries, is a heart- 


breaking task. The most siibatantint evidence © 


before the eleventh century comes from Byzan- 
tine, Arabic, or Oriental sources. But Russia lay 
beyond the furthest limits of these civilized 
worlds, and the evidence they provide is neces- 
sarily meagre and unreliable. This may be 
illustrated by a single detail from Professor 
Vernadsky’s volume: the best informed of tenth- 
century Byzantine writers makes a clear state- 
ment about Khazars and Magyars living to- 
gether for three years. This at least is definite; 
but for various reasons it seems that it won’t do, 


and Professor Vernadsky cites a whole row of 


scholars who have combined to amend the word 
‘three’, at a stroke of the pen, to ‘three hun- 
dred’. Then it makes sense. But when surgery 
is necessary on this scale the historian may well 
despair. 

Russian historians have not despaired. They 
have produced a huge literature on their origins, 
enough to terrify the beholder. Professor Ver- 
nadsky deserves our gratitude for reducing this 
to a few hundred pages of inelegant but intelli- 
gible English. He has already told the same story 
at greater length in two volumes of an earlier 
work. Here then we may expect to find the essen- 
tial facts. Yet it is not easy in the end to say 
what they are. The story cannot be simple, but 
the author increases the difficulties by being too 
easily led away into philological speculations and 
remote parallels in Celtic and other mythologies. 
The result is a bewildering confusion of details 
which may defy the stoutest digestion. These 
details are not helped down by a single map, 


' diagram, or illustration, until on page 310 we 


have the doubtful refreshment of three photo- 
graphs of a fragment of old Slavic in ancient 
Albanian characters with the cryptic message: 


Hereby I enter: I the year twelve thousand, 
and one thousand more, after the very beginning, 
and in the seventh year after the going down of 
the Enlightening Sun, I began to record these 
words; and let them be garbed in Rouxian letters. 


Why this strange gibberish should be selected 
for illustration is never explained, and the 


munity E % status rests on ‘Aberinueaney : 
they will not later consent to share their Power. cf 
This lesson should be before our eyes when in 
1960 the future status of the Federation is con- 
sidered in Britain. Mr. Leys has described the 
situation with complete clarity, giving factual — 
support for everything that he says. One would 
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_ experiment of visual aid is never repeated, ‘The. 
reader is left to make his way among tribes with 
an incredible diversity of names, all uninviting, 


as best he can. 

The story becomes a good deal more ‘intelli- 
gible with the rise of the Kievan State in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. Professor Vernad- 
sky is a well-known authority on this period, and 
he traces its history with a sure hand. Yet it 
cannot be said that the outline is markedly 
different from that which has long been familiar, 

R. W. SOUTHERN 


Mountains in the Sea. By M. Holdgate. 
Macmillan. 25s. 


One of the main reasons for the frustration an 
dissatisfaction with life that is so widespread 
among younger people in the welfare state is 
the lack of opportunity for youth to establish 
its self-respect by doing the hard thing—at the 
expense of physical hardship or even mortal 
danger. It is for this reason that war is, un- 
fortunately, such a satisfying episode in the 


complete life of man. Prince Philip says in his: 


foreword to this book: ‘ If every man has to face 
his Everest some time during his life, I strongly 
advise him to get his Gough Island in first; there 
is no better preparation ’. 

Mountains in the Sea is an account of the 
adventures of the Gough Island scientific 
survey, an expedition that explored a remote 
island in the south Atlantic about 230 miles 


south-east of Tristan da Cunha. Gough Island — 


is uninhabited, about eight miles long and 
four miles wide, and its peaks rise to nearly 
3,000 feet. The scientific survey of the island 
was an entirely private venture organized by 
John Heaney and a party of young graduates 
mostly from Cambridge. Heaney explains that 
“there are few places on earth which man has 
not seen, and it is no longer enough to visit 
an isolated spot and just tell the world what it 
looks like. Someone will have done that before. 
An expedition must aim to investigate some 
definite problem which arises in the area, and 
this might include anything from hunting the 


Abominable Snowman to observing the life 


cycle of a unique spider’. 


There are plenty of definite problems at 


Gough Island; the visits paid to it by sealers 
and passing scientific expeditions in the past 
were infrequent and had provided little detailed 
information; the island had never been sys- 
tematically surveyed and mapped, nor had its 
flora and fauna been closely studied. In spite 
of difficulties and delays, and casualties to two 


‘successive leaders, the party achieved a great 


deal of work in surveying the island’s steep 
peaks and rugged glens and in studying its 
geology and biology with the teeming popula- 
tion of various sea-birds. The first accurate 
map of the island has now been published, 
and this general account of the expedition 
shows that the further scientific results will be 
of great interest and value. But it also shows 
that the days of the private expedition are not 
yet over, ‘that a successful enterprise can be 
launched and run efficiently, and can produce 


_ worth-while results with a team that begins and 


ends as a team of friends’. There was not 
enough money to pay members any salary, but 
plenty of people can still be found ‘who will 
embark on an enterprise of this kind for its own 
sake and not for the bank balance that will have 
accrued by the time they return from their 


isolation’. 


places, will enjoy this and 
beautifully illustrated book. 


L HARRISON MatTHEws 


well-written 


To Sir, With Love. By E. R. Braithwaite. 
Bodley Head. 13s. 6d. 

The Everlasting Childhood 
By R. P. Menday and John Wiles. 
Gollanez. 16s. 


Mr. Braithwaite and Mr. Menday have both 
been faced with much the same problem: how 


Everyone interested in adventure 
and achievement, in natural history and strange 


to teach ‘ difficult’ children. Mr. Menday has 


the harder task because his children are ‘ back- 
ward’. The top form at ‘ Greenslade Secondary 
School’ in the East End of London were, if 
anything, rather too forward. They were not 
unlike John Townsend’s Young Devils, though 
none of them ever struck Mr. Braithwaite. This 
may well have been because the school was 
better run than the one at which Mr. Townsend 
taught. The headmaster believed that courtesy 
and patience were better educational devices 
than meeting violence with violence. Mr. 
Braithwaite was in charge of the top form, and 
his pupils were, in many ways, more sophisti- 
cated than he was. There lay his difficulty, and 
in simple and moving terms he describes how 
he surmounted it. There is one thing about Mr. 
Braithwaite which may have helped him because 
of its unexpectedness in the circumstances, but 
which brought him a good deal of suffering: he 
is a Negro. 

The tough and grown-up boys and girls in 
city secondary modern schools present a chal- 
lenge to educational ingenuity which may 
become more formidable if we raise the school- 
leaving age, and Mr. Braithwaite’s unpretentious 
and sympathetic book gives some guidance to 
his successors. 

The pupils at Greenslade Secondary School, 
one gathers, had the advantage of a happy home 
life, and when the top form boys left they had 
jobs to go to. A sadder background and a more 
precarious future are the fate of the boys with 
whom Mr. Menday and Mr. Wiles are con- 
cerned. They are, as has been said, ‘ backward’ 
—intellectually, or emotionally, or both. Dragged 
up or abandoned by cruel and neglectful 
parents, they come ‘into care’ of their local 
authority. They get pushed around from one 
foster home to another, leaving a trail of damp 
sheets behind them, and often find themselves 
back in some children’s home or other because 


_ everybody else finds them intolerable. When they 


- 


are eighteen the local authority can wash its 


hands of them. They are thrown out into the 
world to fend for themselves, without a clue as 
to how to do it. Who can be surprised that many 
of them come to grief? No one has cared for 
them, why should they care for enyuody else 
besides themselves? 

Some, 170 in all, are lucky. They go to 
Turners Court, a farming school in the Chil- 
terns. Here they come into the care of Mr. 
Menday who is the Warden. He complains that 
many of his pupils come too late and are forced 
to leave too early, but while they are there they 
find the affection they have never known, as well 
as being trained on a slap-up farm. Their train- 
ing subjects them to the therapeutic influence of 
animals, ‘for animals can be loved even when 
man is suspect. They do not close their doors to — 


- authors’ view: 


grateful ed lick your hand’. 
The account of Turners Court will inter 

both the educationist and the _criminologist 
While it is nonsense to say that all criminals are 
emotionally ‘ disturbed ’, it is true that childrer 
who are ‘ disturbed ’ ae likely to become c 

nals. Turners Court is a preventive institution 
and, as Mr. Menday says, there ought to be 
more of them. He warns us about the future 
The ‘ backward’ will have their ‘ bulge’ in 1962 
and unemployment may face the very type o! 
boy and girl least able to endure it. In the 
“We are heading as fast as we 
can for a juvenile problem such as we have never 


» had before’. He calls for more Turners Courts— 


or the like—for better ‘ascertainment’ of the 
educationally sub-normal, and for more efficient 
after-care. Let us hope that the appropriate 
authorities will take heed. 

W. J. H. Sprotr 


Here, of all Places 

By Osbert Lancaster. Murray. 21s. 
The curious quasi-organic unfolding of style 
and fashion, the fact that in one century mer 
live in tights and solars and in the next ir 
doublets: and long-galleries—and yet remain 
exactly the same men inside them—is one of the 
marvels at which, as one grows older, one some- 
times forgets to wonder. One could not have 
one’s elbow more gracefully or succinctly jogged 
than by Mr. Lancaster, whose Homes Sweet 
Homes and Pillar to Post are now reissued, 
together with a number of supplementary illus- 


- trations, as Here, of all Places or The Pocket 


Lamp of Architecture. 

A pocket lamp it may be, but it is remark- 
. ably well primed with the ou of instruction. 
Every detail in the pictures has been brooded 
over lovingly, whether it be the teddy-boy’s 
shoes in ‘Festival Flats’ or the bogus 
ancestor in ‘Elizabethan’. In the interiors 
especially the cumulative effect of this detail is 
astonishing—chairs, ash-trays, clocks, valances, 
cocktail-cabinets—and in many cases represents 


_a very real feat of analysis, above all when the 


artist is dealing with the present century and 
isolating some trend (for example ‘ Cultured 
Cottage’, ‘Curzon Street Baroque’, ‘ Wimble- 
don Transitional’, ‘Pseudish’) for the first 
time. Indeed many of his findings, such as 
‘ Stockbrokers’ Tudor’, have become completely 
accepted and are current coin in the mouths of 


_ those who have no idea of their origin. One 
_ must remark too on the exquisite felicity of the 
- human figures in their architectural settings: 


One remembers with particular gratitude the 
vignette of Socrates button-holing (could one 
button-hole a gentleman in a toga?) a booby 
in front of the Parthenon, and the prim 
archeress accidentally transfixing her lord in the 
grounds of their cottage orné. 

» The new material in Here, of all Places deals 
principally with the architecture of the United 
States and the volume is thus now a guide to the 
architecture of the English-speaking world more 
or less—let us hope though that the author may 
soon visit Johannesburg and Sydney. 

Hiary Sp 


The price of The Oxford Com ebay to French Veeoure 
_reyiewed in our number of February % should have been 
“given. a as £2 5s. : ; 


£12 a year a soe birth will provide ; 


£330 in cash at age 21 } 


or a life policy for £1,050 with profits 
ses or 


(£415 in cash at age 25 


or a life policy for £1,125 with profits 


Write for details for a child of any age up to 16° 


| The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


Give your support this 
Easter to Dr. Barnardo’s 


in their all the year 
round efforts to bring 


happiness and security 
_ to their family of 
7,500 children. | 


Please send Cheques 
and Postal Orders to:— 


DR.BARNARDO'S 
HOMES: 


344 BARNARDO HOUSE, - 
STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, | E.I 


Telegram 
BARBARA TUCHMAN 
“A narrative which Mrs, Tuch- 


A. E. W. Mason or John Buchan 
novel.” Times Literary Supplement 


“This is a fine exciting. book, 
told with intense drama. It is a 
thriller of real life.” Observer 
2nd imp. Illus. 18s. 


Katherine 
-Mansfield 


and other Literary Studies 
J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


Hitherto unpublished essays on 
George Gissing, Katherine Mans- 
field, and the novels of Henry 
Williamson.. With a Foreword by 
T. S. Eliot. 20s. 
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Zimmermann 


man has made as thrilling as an 


CONSTABLE 
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The story of 
Lord Derwentwater 


Northern 
Lights 


RALPH ARNOLD 


“The episodes are extraordinary, 
and those who like to combine 
history and the thriller ‘and « 
detective novel will be rewarded 
here with some of the clues but 
without the whole solution.” Prof. 
G. R. Potter (Sheffi eld Telegraph) 

Illus. 25s. 


Jonathan 
Swift 


KATHLEEN WILLIAMS 


“Miss Williams moves easily in 
the early 18th century world of 
thought. Her book is an excep- 
tionally well-balanced, well- 
informed study of Swift as the 
thinking man reacting to the 
problems of his age.” Kenneth { 
Young (Daily Telegraph) ‘ 
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Illus, 35s. 


HE’s IN ANOTHER WORLD, SO ab- 
sorbed that for the moment you are 
forgotten. He feels secure because you, 
his father, are always there to comfort 
and provide for him. He never thinks 
it could be otherwise. 
But you know differently. You know 
there is a possibility that he and 
% his mother might one day be 


left alone, and that much of the security, 
the plans for his future, would be gone. 


It is an anxious thought, but one 


which adequate life assurance can help 
to dispel. A Prudential policy could 
never take your place, but it could make 
a lot of difference to your son’s future, - 


For information and advice on per- 


sonal life assurance plans... 


...ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
The Last Object 


‘ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, MINERAL?” is incom- 
parably the best of the television panel games. I 
nearly wrote that it was the only intelligent tele- 
vision panel game, but that would be unfair to 
* Ask Me Another’, a programme by no means 
silly but in which a series of unrelated facts 
makes dull listening and duller viewing. 
*‘A.V.M- has the great advantage of dealing 
with real objects, which we can see being 
handled, and which have either artistic or his- 
torical interest: from such things, it has been 
said, an expert can deduce a whole civilization. 
Thus we are instructed in things worth knowing 
about, as well as being entertained in a civilized 
manner. Last week this programme ended a six 
years’ run. The challengers, the City of Birm- 
ingham Museum and Art Gallery, did us proud, 
particularly with that magnificent Scythian gold 
brooch. The experts were in excellent form: 
Stuart Piggott and Francis Watson got nearly 
everything, and Sir Mortimer Wheeler abso- 
lutely everything. He is the star turn; it is 
almost impossible to stump him, 
even with objects miles from his 
own special field, such as—last 
week—a Wedgwood bell-pull 
and a pre-Columbian pendant. 
He seems to have seen, and to 
remember, everything; yet he 
never hogs the limelight. He is 
always ably supported; and Glyn 
Daniel is the ideal chairman, 
awarding marks with a light 
touch which gently parodies 
some of the more strident quiz- 
masters and generates a relaxed 
atmosphere, which is rare in 
panel games where everyone 
usually looks acutely miserable. 
*A.V.M,’ has shown that guess- 
ing-games need not be moronic; 
it is too good to lose; let us. hope 
it returns soon. 

Friday night is mostly animal; 
and last week ‘Zoo Quest in 
Paraguay” opened most agree- 


Swallowtail 
from 


ably with films of tropical forest and rare birds 
and bell-birds—and _ peace’. 


—toucans, hangnests, 
plenty of local music and local colour. Mr. 


Scene from the Polish film Eroica, an excerpt from which was shown in 
‘The Cinema Today’ on March 19 


butterfly drinking: 
‘Butterfly Blizzards 
Armadillos’, first in the series 
“Zoo Quest in Paraguay’, on 
March 20 


Attenborough’s unpreten- 
tious and very English com- 
mentary made this exotic 
background seem as if it was 
just round the corner. I felt 
sorry for those baby arma- 
dillos when they were 
winkled out of their bur- 
rows; though they seemed 
to be flourishing when we 
saw them again in the 
studio. 

And so to homo sapiens 
—if he still deserves the 
adjective. After losing 
ground in several mediocre 
programmes, ‘ Panorama’ 
made a good recovery last 
week when Robert Kee 
turned the spotlight on the 
Berlin crisis. He did a quick 
check on American public 
opinion in the New York 
streets, eliciting one splendid 
collector’s item: ‘God’, said one young woman, 
‘has always been on the side of America’. 
There was something a little touching in finding 
the classic simple New 
World optimism surviving 
with such purity and inno- 
cence into the age of anxiety. 
Mr. Kee then interviewed 
some Washington notables. 
James Reston of The New 
York Times suggested that 
America may be taking over 
the British tradition of 
muddling through: cold 
comfort, perhaps, but better 
cold comfort than the heat 
of Senator Bridges, who was 
so unwaveringly tough that 
you could almost smell the 
fall-out. The most moderate 
view came from Senator 
Humphrey, and was along 
the line of ‘negotiate but 
stand firm ’—whatever that 
means. In Paris, M. Schu- 
mann quoted Lord Salisbury 
on appeasement in 1938: 
‘ Surrender to blackmail is not a contribution to 
But, thanks to the bomb, the parallels 
of history are sliding dangerously near to 
vanishing point. It all 
sounded horribly like a new 
version of the old song: 
‘We don’t want to fight, but 
by jingo if we do.. .’. But 
it was an excellent piece of 
television journalism. 

Excellent, too, in lighter 
vein, in the “same pro- 
gramme, was a glimpse of 
some teenage rock-’n’-rollers 
being groomed for the ‘big 
time’ by a. smoothly per- 
suasive manager (whose 
name I didn’t catch but it 
wasn’t Svengali) in a smart 
Kensington flat. This 
gentleman began by re- 
‘christening his potential 
Tommy Steeles with names 
he considered suitable to 
their new careers. His latest 


Left to right: 


and 


Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Mr. F. 
Professor Stuart Piggott in ‘ Animal, Vegetable, Mineral? ? on March 18. 
Professor Piggott is holding a dish (c. 3500 B.c.) from Kara Tepe, Persia 


J. B. Watson, and 


recruits were preparing to face life on £1,000 
a week as Vince Eager, Johnny Gentle, and 
Billy Fury. Not surprisingly, they all seemed to 
think it was well worth it. 

For the arts, Lindsay Anderson was a helpful 
guide to the astonishing Polish film renaissance 
of the last three years (in the series ‘The 
Cinema Today’). Warsaw was 90 per cent. 
destroyed in the war; in the Stalinist era that 
followed, feature films were restricted and docu- 
mentaries stopped. So it is not surprising that 
young directors like Wajda (whose Kanal and 
Cinders and Diamonds were among the films 
from which we saw extracts) have had a long 
and bitter account to seftle with those grim years 
of ruin and oppression. 

The all-French ‘ Monitor’ was disappointing. 
I enjoyed the brief meeting with Le Corbusier, 
but his creations needed more time and space. 
Architectural models on television tend to look 
like toys; the actual glimpses of the Marseilles 
Unité, the famous fragment of the ideal city, 
were inadequate. In contrast, what seemed like 
hours was spent on a film about the Comédie 
Francaise, which. tried hard, with every trick of 
aural and visual montage, to produce an im- 
pression of this celebrated company: probably 
an impossible task, so alien are its traditions to 
ours, but certainly not achieved by showing us 
a housemaid dusting a statue of Moliére. Only 
Miles Malleson, in an unpretentious studio 
interview, managed to throw some light on the 
great actor-dramatist who started it all. 

K. W. GRANDSEN 


DRAMA 
Behold the Hebrides 


THERE IS, for me at least, an inevitable trouble 
about a ghost story. Either it turns out that 
there was not a ghost at all, in which case I 
feel that I have been cheated, or there really is 
a ghost, in which case I don’t believe a word 
of it. Barrie’s Mary Rose belongs to the second 
class; we are to believe that this elfin creature 
did get isle-bound in the Hebrides and house- 
bound in Sussex. When thus spectral, she should 
have music wherever she goes; at least that 


‘was the original idea, but in the production 


by John Harrison on Sunday the musical 
honours had been dropped and odd noises 


| 
r 


But odd noises are nothing strange in 
compositions now favoured: so perhaps it 
modern music that I heard. 
rrie’s “Island that Likes to be Visited’ was 
parently seeking visitation by dressing itself 
t as a Palm Court (without orchestra). The 
eb s, as I have seen and tramped them, 
jossess a brightening quality of desolation: the 
ld song’s ‘lone shieling on the misty island’ 
S a fact. The gales have stripped them naked: 
cept on the machairs, cultivable land by the 
es, there is the scantiest vegetation. Even a 
tree is a surprise. Their forlorn beauty 
in sky-scape and water-scape, silver sands 
nd, should the sun shine, seas as blue as any 
= south can offer. That is impossible to realize 
2 a television screen without colour. But need 
he setting have been as lush as it was? Mary 
Rose’s haunt turned out to be as full of boskage 
S a tropical island. At moments I expected 
jot the scholar-boatman Cameron to appear, but 
Robinson Crusoe and Man Friday. 
The old home in Sussex was better arranged 
> house this strange mixture of the saccharine 
and the terrifying. Mary Rose in her normal life 
unbearably sweet, and as a ghost she becomes 
Ca advertisement for the other world. Is 
is the future that awaits those doomed in 
this life to be fey? Better annihilation than such 
holy survival and maundering for ever 
dark corridors. 

Daphne Slater handled this unenviable role 

With very great skill; she managed to keep the 
ie part from being sickly and her 

conclusion was properly poignant. Derek 

rey, doubling the parts of Harry and his 

son Simon from Australia, also rendered faith- 
ful service: the Australian was especially per- 
Suasive in accent, and he was tender without 
being mawkish in his final scene with his now 
ghostly mother. Kenneth Mackintosh’s Cameron 
Was suitably authentic, and Jean Cadell as the 
bogy-ridden housekeeper most efficiently grim. 
The old folks, Nora Nicholson and Noel How- 
lett, were as nice a couple of scarcely grown-up 
parents as Barrie could have desired. Was ever 
dramatist so eager to keep his adults non-adult? 

I was wrong in my guess about the strangler 
in The Scarf series recently concluded: The 
guilty party had looked to me just a little too 
suspicious and I had voted for the parson or 
the enigmatic gentleman who owned the land 
that was the scene of the crime. Congratulations 
to Francis Durbridge on not following the usual 
“Whodunnit’ line and making the most 
obviously innocent the most savagely homicidal. 

But were not six episodes a bit too 
much? Was not the throttle open 
rather long? In order to fill his time 
the author had to side-track matters 
with his industrious invention, and I 
became confused by all those visits to 
the night-club and the nefarious 
activities of the dancing lady. There 
is another point also to be considered. 
The various sections appeared at 
weekly intervals and within seven days 
one can forget a good deal and so 
return to the mystery with one’s clues 
and conjectures in a tangle. For the 
* Quatermass’ series there was the aid 
of those brief synopses which are so 
valuable to the readers of serial 
stories. In my opinion television 
murder-mysteries, when chopped into 
chapters, should have some initial aid 
to assist those of feeble memory, like 
myself, and to encourage the viewers 
who happen to be late entrants. 

In any case, what is the best length 
for tales of this kind? The creator 
of Sherlock Holmes, apart from a few 
full-length novels, did the bulk of his 
work in magazine stories of 5,000 or 


ie 
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6,000 words. Then the 
fashion changed and the 
murder-mongers began to 
make a whole book out of 
a single crime. This in- 
volved multiplication of 
characters and the leading 
of the reader up half-a- 
dozen unnecessary gardens. 
For my taste, the proper 
ration is one murder to 
5,000 words, not to 60,000 
or 70,000. ; 
In the case of television 
drama, the difficulties are 
obvious. Thirty minutes is 
too short for a good mur- 
der, but surely 180 minutes, 
The Scarf allowance, is 
excessive. Intervals of seven 
days are long also: one so 
easily forgets the signifi- 
cance of the hints and 
casual happenings on which 
the solution depends. The 
ideal might be two or three 
half-hours occurring on 
successive evenings. But doubtless the pro- 
gramme-planners will have their objections to 
that. Two things, at any rate, are obvious, that 
detectives never cease to please and that Donald 
Pleasence’s taciturn example of that profession 
quietly edged his way into our short list of 
screen-friends, though he certainly could not 
be said to talk his way there. 
Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA . 
The Formula Proved 


Mr. Vat GIELGUD’s radio formula for Greek 
drama which gave us The Persians of Aeschylus 
last year is now proved and tested by his pro- 
duction of Oedipus at Colonus. Using once 
more anew translation by Professor C. A. 
Trypanis and music by Mr. John Hotchkis he 
again achieved that blending of sound, music, 
and voices which made his earlier production 
so memorable. The handling of the chorus, 
which has always been a difficulty in produc- 
tions of Greek plays, was once more exciting 
and audibly sharp. The Aeschylus play is 
different in structure from the Sophocles play 


The final episode of The Scarf on March 16, with (left to right) 
Patrick Troughton as Edward Collins, Peter Halliday as Detective- 
Sergeant Jefireys, and Donald Pleasence as Detective-Inspector Yates 
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Daphne Slater as Mary Rose and Derek Godfrey as Harry in Barrie’s 


play performed on March 22 


and the formula might well have failed. The 
chorus takes a greater part in The Persians and 
the creation of the dimension of depth depended 
entirely on the way that it was handled. In Oedi- 
pus at Colonus the chorus plays a less important 
part and the technique of breaking its speech- 
in-unison might have appeared odd if the 
dramatic persons had not also been given depth. 
By the use of different pitches and background 
resonances the main parts were, however, given 
the extra dimension. The result was that a play 
was heard which had stereophonic dimensions 
without the use of stereophonic devices. In 
the centre was the noble voice of Sir John 
Gielgud. 

It has been suggested that Oedipus’s dilemma 
is one that is foreign to the present mind which 
considers that man can choose to destroy him- 
self. Such a suggestion is based on the idea that 
Oedipus has no choice and that he is at the 
mercy of the gods. Listening to him blocking 
off successive routes of escape I was reminded 
that one of the ways of committing self-murder 
is to stay where one is. In the sense that a 
captain going down with his ship commits 
suicide, Oedipus is destroyed by his own 
inaction. He picks at Colonus his own killing 
ground and he chooses to die not only because 
his death is prophesied and ordained but “because 
he is conscious of his crime. His 
crime was unwitting but so—too— 
are the faults of some sea captains. 
He is an innocent but his innocence 
is criminal and cannot be forgiven by 
the justice of either gods or men. 

Thanks before leaving this play 
must be given once more to Mr. 
Hotchkis whose music made such a 
fine foil to the verse. In the current 
craze for jazz poetry a mistaken 
attempt is made to bend the verse to 
the last of the music. Mr. Hotchkis 
did not try to force the words with 
his music. He simply gave them 
accent and thus added to the feeling 
of dramatic compulsion which per- 
meated the whole work. I trust that 
he will continue to ‘co-operate with 
Mr. Val Gielgud and Miss King in 
the production of other Greek plays 
in the new formula that has been 
evolved. 

Lesage’s The Rival of His Master, 
translated by Mr. W. S. Merwin, 
was in the ripe tradition of Roman 
comedy. This comic style depends so 
much on the visual aside that it 
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TELEFUNKEN 


The originators of tape recording 


Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 


When your day has been one of decisions and you 
are much too tired to change ... when your only 
thought is to sink into the arms of a comfortable 
chair, a little music can be a very satisfying 
experience. But whether you come along to the 
Audio Fair during the day or in the early evening, 
you are promised a feast of good listening. There, 
in blissful repose, you can.savour the full rich 
beauty of the orchestra, without the smallest 
interference or distortion to spoil your pleasure. 
Among the Pye equipment being demonstrated 
will be the Mozart High Fidelity and Stereo 
Systems. You are invited to listen to a varied 
programme of music in the Pye Demonstration 
room. The same meticulous attention to detail in 
Mozart’s original scoring will be apparent in the 
performance and finish of the equipment itself. 


Pie 


HIGH FIDELITY SYSTEMS 


at the Audio Fair—Stand No. 47 


Post this coupon today for full details of the 


Pye range. 


To Pye Ltd., High Fidelity Division, 65 Fairview 


Road, Norbury, London, S.W.16. 
NAME .......000..... 


ADDRESS........... 


The creative mind of the scientist 
... in the hands of the craftsman. 


Table, portable and stereo 
models available at prices 
from 45 gns. 


The new Telefunken 75-15 


With tone control, 2 speeds 
giving over 6 hours play and 
frequency response of 60- 
16,000 cps at 3 ips is now 
available at 54 gns. 

Send for details of the full 
range of machines, tapes and 
accessories. 


MARCH 26 1959. 


The outstanding 
= TELEFUNKEN 
Model 85K 


WITH INDIVIDUAL 
FREQUENCY 
RESPONSE 
CERTIFICATE 


Telefunken’s confidence in certify- 
ing the frequency response from 
30-20,000 c.p.s. at 74 i.p.s., = 3dB is an 
unassailable and impressive proof of the 
quality of the magnificent new Magneto- 
phon 85K. 

The 85K incorporates: D.C, heated pre- 
amplifier valves to reduce hum to the 
minimum; matched speakers to give ex- 
cellent tonal quality; L.F. amplifier with 
treble and base controls operates separ- 
ately for “straight through ” monitoring 
work; Patent automatic tape tensioning 
ensures fullest tape protection; Push 
button controls for easy operation. 


Model 85K 75 GWNS. (Excl. Microphone) 
Sole U.K, Distributors: 
WELMEC CORPORATION 


LIMITED 
147~STRAND LONDON WC2 


Attractive, ideal tape storage. - 
Strongly bound book con- 
tainers in red, black and gold, ” 
with transfer numerals, hold- 


ing two 7 in. reels of tape, Price 
7/6. Book rack to hold six 
books, 17/6. Set of six books 
and rack 62/6. 


The -ability to capture and reproduce sounds of 
extremely high register—even beyond the limits of human 
hearing, that is what is meant by High-Top Response. This *° 
the bat can do—and so can Mastertape, recording and 
playing back every sound with the utmost clarity, ina way 
that must be heard to be believed. High top response also 
Mastertape can record efficiently at 
lower speeds with maximum possible brilliance. 
The astonishing strength, uniform surface and freedom from ‘ curl” 
of Polyester base L/P Mastertape may be seen and heard at Booth 17 
and Demonstration Room 354 at the London Audio Fair. 


means. that 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3357 (10 lines) 


riage! 


OP RESPONSE 


Mastertape 


MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE BY 
MSS RECORDING CO, LTD. Colnbrook, Bucks, 
Telephone: Colnbrook 2431. 
Showroom and Studio 
21, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone: MUSeum 1600 
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on pages 534, 559 and 571. 


The latest audio developments are advertised here and 


AUDIO FAIR 


They can be seen (April 2-5) at the London Audio 
»\ Fair—Hotel Russell, Russell Square, W.C.1. 
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P 
Risto ey ina Paes presentation. The 
Crispin involving his master in a suit 
age need a bawdy | stage and the par- 
pation of an audience Which can see the 
uding and the gulling. The cast, headed by 
Allan McClelland (Labranche) and Mr. 
‘Revill (Crispin), did its best to create the 
atmosphere. But it was not their fault that 
‘they could not be seen. 
The lack of visual aids was also noticeable in 
XN r. Peter Watts’s presentation of Shakespeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida. This play must have been 
a great pageant on the Elizabethan stage, the 
tableaux linking together the various strands 
which appear to contradict each other and 
which have brought down on the play’s name 
the title of tragi-comedy. Though Mr. Watts. 
had instructed his Prologue (Mr. George 
Hagan) well the various to-ings and fro-ings of 
the Greeks and the Trojans remained unseen. 
_ Breath was, however, given to the print on 
the page by a cast which really tried to get 
inside the spirit of the characters. Mr. Malcolm 
Hayes was a splendid—and was it Canadian?— 
Thersites. Mr. Carleton Hobbs as Pandarus 
carried the flag of the play’s main theme. 
Although he had perforce to use a contrived 
voice others in the cast used their natural voices 
rather than stage Elizabethan ones. The resort 
to naturalism was no doubt Mr. Watts’s idea 
and it was a good one. 
Mr. G C. Brown’s The Provider was a well- 
made radio piece about an engraver tempted by 
a nagging wife and the promise of success into 
a nearly criminal act. At the last minute he 
(Mr. Anthony Viccars) rejects easy money and 
‘decides to accept the ordinary life. Mr. Brown 
could well develop the theme that we cannot 
all live like film stars. 
It was great to hear Mr. Donald McWhinnie’s 
handling of Mr. Robert Bolt’s The Drunken 
Sailor once.more. The sounds of a corvette at 
war in 1803 were conveyed by a master. If the 
play has a flaw it lies in the slowness of its 
eens. It was brilliantly produced. 
IAN RODGER 
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THE SPOKEN WORD 


Ayer and Variations 


To WHAT SHALL WE compare Professor Ayer? 
_ Lucid and spritely, the effect of his attacks on 
_ received notions is nearly always as if he had 
. made a lightning necturnal tour round some 
dormitory suburb of our ‘established ’ intelli- 
; gentsia, removing (imperceptibly) all the bolsters. 

The resulting protests are like the grumbles of 
. sleepers groping for the old support, and never 
_ quite finding it: or else it never feels quite the 
same. This proved to be very much the case in 
the debate of the Fifty-One Society on Philo- 
_ sophy and Politics, at which Professor A. J. Ayer. 
“was the guest speaker. His opening address, sur- 
veying the trodden and empty arena of political 
peaceophy today, was commendably brief and 
rapid. And, before going further, ought we to 
take up the professor about his enunciation? 


ne betrays an understandable impatience-with it. 
: lysyllables are jammed together like old 
s: even the word ‘support’ becomes 
‘sport’ and ‘clearly’ (naturally a favourite 
‘wo becomes something suspiciously like 
Kelly’ er fact, for an instantaneous flash I 
‘won if this Kelly was some new, ultimate 
indisputable authority in the philosophical 


Be arly, no members of the Fifty-One Society 
ad si seen this particular Kelly before; and what- 
hey had heard was no preparation for an 


Having seen through the sleights of language, © 
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imperatives has a logical basis, their reactions 
were not altogether surprising. But invocations 
to tradition, to authorities ‘outside’ humanity, 


and so on, all foundered on the same reef. So _ 


did the accusation that ‘the sort of influence 
he (Professor Ayer) is exercising is very different 
from what he wants ’—a sad muddle-up of ends 
and means: for more than philosophers, the 
truth must be the truth, whatever its effects. 
Allusions to ‘dreaming ~spires’ and ‘ ivory 
towers’ fell equally flat. Their one effect, in 
my case, was to make me wonder if the precipi- 
tate vivacity of the Professor’s manner might 
simply arise from an intensive resistance to 
environment. In the grittier atmosphere of this 
debate, the resistance worked equally well, And 
the chairman, concluding, very rightly described 
their guest as a ‘bonny fighter’. Certainly he 
emerged from this particular skirmish not only 
undefeated, but quite unscathed. And the Fifty- 
One Society should never, I feel, be quite the 
same. After the first undermining impact, the 
ultimate effects may be bracing. I look forward 
to their next broadcast. 

Now for sore variations on the radio por- 
trait, the best this week being a personal one, 
by Mr. Charles Howard, now in his eighties. 
One of his earliest memories evoked a line or 
two of Housman: 

The Queen she sent to look for me, 
The Sergeant he did say, 
* Young man, a soldier will you be?’ ... 


Out looking for work, one day in the late 
*nineties, Mr. Howard met a recruiting sergeant 
with his ‘ feathers waving ’, who noticed the look 
in his eye, and asked him if he would like to 
take the ‘Queen’s shilling’. I wonder how the 
poet would have versified the next sequence: the 
sergeant taking the willing but underweight 
recruit to buy a two-pound loaf, and making 
him wash it down with a quart of water. Many 


- of the memories here had a piercing touch: 


glimpses of R.L.S., of young Winston Churchill 
on the veldt, of the horrors of war in the Far 
East, in the early nineteen-hundreds, when the 
starving ate the dead. The speaker came over 
“hale and whole’ in his own words. This seemed 
to me the best so far in ‘I Remember ’, a series 
with an obviously unlimited scope. 

The historical, retrospective, judicial or close- 
up portrait is one of radio’s most individual 
offerings, and improves in treatment with the 
years. Studies of Galsworthy, Lawrence, Rhodes, 
and Smuts have shown this in various ways. 
An indirect approach can serve the same pur- 
pose. Patric Dickinson’s recent study of Wilfred 
Owen, ‘The Flowers at My Feet’, was.ostensibly 
an essay in criticism, but a live portrait emerged, 
both of the individual and of a poet’s adoles- 
cence. With these in mind, the study of Dr. Ernest 
Jones on March 15 seemed an odd reversion 
to elementary procedure: question and answer. 
Being indispensable for discussion and interview 
makes this the more to be avoided elsewhere. 
The effect was repetitious: ‘Would you say 
he was a tolerant man?’ ‘Oh yes... I would 
say he was... . very tolerant’. Tapped to and 
fro, the ball refused to drop into the pocket. 
A fighting pioneer of psycho-analysis, and 
author of a monumental biography, Jones was 
no doubt a formidable figure. Given this treat- 
ment at third remove, he. failed to emerge as 
such. 

Davip Pau 


MUSIC 
Mahlerei 


THREE MAHLER SYMPHONIES in close order. 


have given listeners to sound radio an unwonted 


opportunity to observe the respective stages in 
his career as a composer; the second symphony 


(Hallé under Barbirolli) belongs to his early 
period, the fifth (B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
under Schwarz) his middle period, the eighth 
(London Symphony Orchestra under Horen- 
stein) his late period. Not that the eighth is 
‘later’. than the fifth in the sense of being 
musically more advanced. Mahler mellowed 
with age; as he grew in years so he did 
in understanding of the human problem, his 
chief study, the foundation of all his creative 
work. 

With this deeper understanding came a wider 
sympathy and this in turn produced in his last 
music from the eighth symphony to the ninth 
with Das Lied von der Erde between a warmer 
certainly more temperate emotional climate in 
which his music could expand in comparative 
gentleness. In those works of his late period 
there is a return to the lyricism of the early 
symphonies as far as number four, a quality of 
feeling frequently banished from numbers five, 
six, and seven—a’ return in chastened mood. 
Large the eighth may be, but its vastness is con- 
trolled and carefully balanced part by part. Even 
in the heavy or gushing or ecstatic passages, all 
of them large and expansive, there are none of 
the extremes of length and repetition of the 
second. If the general effect of the eighth is over- 
powering, that arises as much from the largeness 
of the forces employed as with the expanses the 
music explores. 

Mahler’s fifth, that bewildering, annoying 
work with its moments of incredible beauty and 
of jarring triteness, was effectively performed 
on March 18, we were given the whole thing 
in all its refinement and vulgarity. Mr. Schwarz 
has never done so well as this at any public 
appearance during the season that ended with 
this concert. If so protean a work can be said 
to have a centre, he got there. ‘Veni creator 
spiritus’ rang out magnificently, shouted by 
some hundreds of voices in the Albert Hall, at 
the start of a performance of Mahler’s eighth 
that went from strength to strength and ended 
triumphantly. Said to have been arranged by the 
Third Programme authorities as a foretaste of 
the grand display that will celebrate Mahler’s 
centenary next year, this performance, guided 
robustly and sensitively by Horenstein, placed 
the vast work securely before us. It proved an 
exhilarating experience, exhausting also for one 
and all. 

Elizabeth Cole on John Bull was a fascinating 
piece of detective work. This was third of four 
illustrated studies in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
music, in the Third. Miss Cole’s previous 
excursion into a province unknown to musical 
scholarship ended by dethroning Elizabeth 
Tudor -from her hitherto impregnable position 
as the Oriana of the famous set of madrigals, 
substituting for her the Queen of James I. It 
was amusing and, I thought, convincing. With 
John Bull we were taken farther into the realms 
of speculation and soon found ourselves in those 
mysterious areas of darkness where a man’s 
mind is menaced by hideous powers. Having 
discovered John Bull as he ventured, it seems, 
into these regions, Miss Cole stands by and 
reports what she sees; and very odd it all 
appears to be. What hold had this strange man 
over people? Why did Elizabeth Tudor support 
him through thick (and pretty thick it some- 
times was) and thin? Why did that wily ruler 
of men’s lives give in to this one musician when, 
having ruled what was to be the procedure for 
electing a Gresham Professor, she then broke 
her own rule so that Bull, otherwise ineligible, 
could force his way to the professorship with 
her powerful backing? There is a sinister hint 
of the supernatural about him, now that Miss 
Cole has got to work, a feeling evidently rife 
among his contemporaries from whom he held 
aloof and by that became a target for the shafts 
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of surmise, This is all vastly intriguing, the 


search for the truth about the strange, secretive y 
creature lurking behind the virginal piece he 


called ‘ Myself’. 
‘Music at Night’, after 11 p.m. every even- 
ing in the Home Service, is something I never 


_ listened to, until I was given the freedom of 


this column. That particular item, late though 
it comes, has been found to stimulate even tired 


’ i E % St oe, — ze 


ears and has paid good dividends in my case, A 
recent pianoforte recital in that series by Patrick 
Piggott is an instance of this; it produced one 
‘of the finest, most sparkling performances of 
Borodin’s A flat scherzo I can remember. His 
touch, not merely on the keyboard but on the 
inner being of the music itself, was remarkably 
right and delightfully easy and subtle. Memory 
affords me no recollection of this artist and so 


it may well be (I am prepared for a : 
rejoinder) that when I say he has a futu 


sar 


front of him, on the strength of what I hi: 
just listened to, he may equally well have a pa 


behind him, of which I ought to be aware. T 


~ can do no more than say that I greatly enjoyed 


and agreed with his interpretation of this work © 


and indeed of all 
Thursday. - “4 ; 
ScoTT GODDARD 


The String Quartet in France 


The first of five programmes 


LTHOUGH a string quartet is a com- 
position in four potentially equal 
melodic parts it is not—as the his- 
tory books used to suggest—the suc- 

cessor to a fancy for viols. In a fancy for viols 
the melodic parts are the fugal interplay of a 
single theme; the ‘ monistic’ technique of’ vocal 
polyphony is translated into instrumental terms. 
The ‘ voices’ sing the same song, both individu- 
ally and in togetherness, performing an act at 
once religious and social. ; 

A string quartet is a more democratic affair 
in the sense that we hear, as Goethe put it, four 
sensible people conversing together in a drawing- 
room. They are sensible with, of course, the 
eighteenth-century implications. Having com- 
mon sense, they respect the social proprieties; 
but being men of Sensibility, of feeling, their 
conversation inevitably involves passion and, 
incipiently, argument. 

Even a minor rococo quartet diverges from 

the grandeur of baroque autocracy not merely 
in being pretty but in admitting a disturbing 
element of wit into its social pleasantries, There 
is a recognition of ‘other modes of experience’ 
that may be possible: which implies an element 
of precarious instability both within the mind 
and without, in the external world. In the 
mature quartets of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven 
(before his final period), and Schubert the con- 
course of talking-singing voices becomes conflict 
in the fully developed dualism of sonata style. 
Mozart’s quartets, in particular, are an interior 
drama related to the external drama of his 
operatic ensembles. They generate tension from 
the interaction of song-lines; they resolve 
interior conflict as a Mozartian operatic finale 
resolves the opposing loyalties within a social 

group. The great age of the string quartet— 
the turn from the eighteenth century into the 
nineteenth—preserved an awareness of civilized 
wholeness that made people want to play-sing 
together: while a revolutionary ardour beneath 
the surface gave edge and tension to their 
exchange, 

It was not an accident that the growth of 
sonata—and of the string quartet—should have 
been centred in Austria, where aristocratic auto- 
cracy had been partially undermined by war 
and foreign domination. 
impact of the Austrian sonata was felt all over 
Europe. France of the revolutionary era pro- 
duced in Gossec a symphonist and quartet 
writer whose energy and audacity rival the early 
Beethoven. Composers such as Dalayrac, whose 
main activity went into operas designed to 
deflate heroic pretentiousness, also composed 
quartets for a relatively democratic public— 
in part protest, in part social chatter, whether 
comic or sentimental. The gallicized Cherubini 
composed quartets that emphasized the revolu- 
tionary element within classical tradition, much 
as his tragic operas gave a revolutionary twist to 
the Grand Manner of the baroque. 


None the less, the 


By WILFRID MELLERS 


of French quartets will be broadcast at 9.45 p.m. on Easter Monday (Third) 


On the whole, however, France did not pro- 
duce a school of classical quartet composers. The 
tense equilibrium between acceptance and pro- 
test, so typical of the Viennese school, could not 
be translated into French: perhaps because the 
central authority in France had been strong 
enough to suppress internal dissension until it 
exploded in action rather than in art. This may 
also have been why the main tradition in French 
music during the nineteenth century remained 
operatic: and why the greatest of French com- 
posers, Berlioz, spent his life not in creating 
sonata-conflict but in trying operatically to re- 
‘create the heroic age in terms of a spiritual, not 
titular aristocracy. 

With the romantic age the string quartet falls 
everywhere into abeyance. A tough exchange 
between private and public values now matters 
less than the withdrawal of the artist into his 
nerves and senses; the harmonic flux of Chopin’s 
piano or Wagner’s orchestra become more con- 
genial to him than the string quartet’s tonal 
drama created out of melodic dialogue. Yet 
although romantic composers seldom write 
string quartets it is not fortuitous that, when 
they do, they often produce works of peculiar 
fascination: for the ‘purity’ of the medium 
protects them from emotional excess. A fine 
instance is César Franck’s solitary quartet. 

Ostensibly, Franck modelled his work on the 
late quartets of Beethoven, which relinquish the 
private-public equilibrium in favour of spiritual 
exploration through a fusion of opposites 
(sonata and fugue). The sensuous egoism of the 
romantic composer could not understand what 


Beethoven was after in these works; and Franck ~ 


is no exception, despite his self-dedication to 
sainthood. None the less, though the harmony 
in his quartet attains an almost orchestral 
luxuriance, the clear definition of the melodic 
voices safeguards the texture from viscidity. 
The thematic transformations may be entirely 
unlike Beethoven’s;- yet here, perhaps for the 
first time in Franck’s work, the sensuous 
melodies sing expansively, no longer anchored 
to obsessive tonics. and mediants: so that 
the work’s contrapuntal evolution becomes 
creative fulfilment. op i 

_ Debussy’s single quartet does not attempt the 
Beethovenian sublime; and the ‘social’ values 
of the classical tradition would seem to be 
inimical to Debussy’s search for a poetry of the 
nerves and senses. Yet the lucidity of texture 
which the quartet medium encouraged purged 
Debussy’s music of second-hand experience. 
Henceforward, there is no trace in his work of 
Massenet’s domestic voluptuousness; and the 
slow movement of the quartet is perhaps the 
first consummate evocation of Debussy’s own, 
paradoxically pure world of ‘luxe, calme et 
_volupté’, Much the same is true of Ravel’s 
‘(also solitary, also early) quartet, which is super- 
ficially modelled on Debussy’s. In Ravel’s case 
classical tradition has a more positive relation- 


ship to the dream-life: for he created his magic 
world from the eighteenth century conte-de-fées. 


that he played late on 


’ 


. 


But although this implies a more melodic, more 
dance-like approach to composition than do > 
Debussy’s empirical moments of harmonic sen-— 


sation, it has nothing to do with the sonata 
principle. There is no resolution through con- 


flict in Ravel’s quartet: only the placing side — 
by side, with piquant nostalgia, of a perturbed 


sensory life and a civilized ‘ never-never land’ 
in which the senses dreamily flower. The only 


_element in his mature work that Ravel may have — 


inherited from the sonata tradition is his ability 


to regard both his inner life and his dream- 


world ironically. ; 


Though an artist of romantic isolation, Ravel — 


has something in common with the hedonistic 


aspects of the French tradition. One would — 
expect there to be many French quartets deriving — 
from the social small-talk of the rococo period. — 


That there are not, may be because most of the 
hedonistic composers were still associated with 
the theatre rather than the drawing room. There 


’ is an aspect of Fauré’s art that relates it to the 


salon; yet in his youth he favoured chamber 
music media that involved the romantic reson- 


ance of the arpeggiating piano. His only string 


quartet is his last work; and it has no affinity 
either with hedonism or with the dramatic 
sonata, Its polyphony is continuous and evolu- 


tionary, ‘ monistic’ like a fancy for viols: Bach- — 


like in its unbroken line and rhythm, yet instable, 
even twilit and phantasmal, in its persistent 
enharmony. So if it is a music of faith, it is also 


strangely hermetic: a serenity that is valedictory, — 


and only partially communicable. 


Roussel’s (also solitary, also late) quartet has — 


a tougher sophistication and apparently a more 


direct relationship to the world we live in. Yet 
‘it too has a hermetic quality: which is perhaps — 


inevitable with any quartet that is likely to 


matter today, when the medium no longer has — 


social validity. (The affinity between Bartdk’s 
and Schénberg’s quartets and the last quartets 
of Beethoven is significant). 


Certainly there is something rather sad about 
the efforts of twentieth-century composers to 


write quartets of social persiflage, even when it 


is as well done as it is by Francaix. Milhaud’s 
innumerable quartets, for instance, tend to lose 
identity. It seems fitting, almost a Moral Tale, 


that he should have composed two quartets that 
can be played either separately or simultane- — 


ously: and which sound much the same either 
way. ri 


The Bird-lover’s Bedside Book (Eyre and Spottis- 


woode, 18s.) is an anthology of ornithological 
writings in verse arid prose on many aspects of the 
subject from the earliest times to the present 
There are pieces here to suit every taste. 
illustrated with a selection of the charming wood. 
cuts that Bewick engraved over 150 years ago to 
illustrate his British Birds. ous feat ad 
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The finest hi-fi roca “up in the world 
THE DECCA ffss* PICK-UP 
| for stereo and mono LPs and EPs 


-@ accurate tracking even of inner groove high frequency transients “It is highly recommended without reservation or 


ee vat , ; qualification of any kind.” (Record News and Stereo Disc) 
-@ negligible cross-talk @ less than | milligram tip mass 
“,..0on present facts this Decca cartridge is the ne plus ultra 


~@ 0.0005/75” radius diamond stylus @ negligible record wear of stereo cartridges.” (The Gramophone) 


price eee tax paid 


and a new Decca Stereogram 


DECCA SRG400 


TEREOG 


for those who prefer traditional style 
in the best of English cabinet work 


Superbly finished, dignified, traditional style 
matching cabinets house the radio-gramophone 
equipment of the SRG3oo but with a new pair of 
highest quality speaker systems. Each system 
incorporates a 10-in. bass speaker, 8-in. by 6-in. 

- elliptical speaker and 4-in. tweeter with crossover. 
The pick-ups in this model are fitted with diamond 
styli for all microgroove records, and the radiogram 
cabinet has full-length, fold-back doors. 


- 134 gns. 
tax paid 
Hear the new Decca SRG400 Stereogram (and also the fabulous Decca ffss pick-up) 
at the Audio Fair : Hotel Russell, 2nd (trade only) to 5th April. 


CCA RADIO AND TELEVISION. tcccareusanxment towoow seu 


NEWS! The latest audio developments are advertised here and AUDIO FAIR They can be seen (Aprii 2-5) at the London Audio 
on pages 534, 559 and 568. Fair—Hotel Russell, Russell Square, W.C.|I. 
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NE of the easiest ways of having 
a beautiful display of flowers in 
the garden with the least trouble 
and hard work is to have a good 
annual border, with a few well-chosen | 
biennials breaking up the levels and pro-- | 
longing the flowering period. The South 
African daisies, Venidium fastuosum, for 
instance, have a beauty all their own, with 
large, rich orange flower-heads with a 
purple-black zone and shiny black centres 
on the long stalks. Each plant will cover at 
least eighteen inches. They are best sown 
in boxes in March and planted out in 
May. Another South African plant called 
ursinia will cover fifteen to eighteen inches — 
of ground,.and it is a sheet of brilliant 
orange from July onwards. It is best sown 
thinly in boxes in April and planted out in May. 
For the cool greenhouse ursinias make lovely pot 


plants. 


African marigolds have been much improved 
of late years. Guinea Gold, a brilliant orange, 
Primrose and Apricot blend: perfectly. They are 
quick growers, and make a splendid display. 


They should be raised in boxes in April and . 


planted out in May. 
Pérhaps you have no facilities for raising 


plants in a greenhouse or frame, and must sow ~ 


everything outside where it is to grow and 


flower. Naturally, the better you can prepare the 
ground, whether it is a separate border or patches . 


‘By Bo H. STREETER 


Butterfly hybrid gladioli and (right) Galtonia candicans 
, e 


in the mixed border, the better the results. When 
you have got the ground into good condition, 
mark out the size of the groups with a hoe as 
though you were.drawing a seed drill. Then 
scatter either a little sand or lime in the drills, 
as that makes it so much easier to see what you 
are doing. Do not be afraid to let the groups 
merge into each other. This will give a much 


more natural effect. Avoid straight lines. Draw. 


shallow drills and sow each variety thinly. Each 
plant will cover a space of about twelve inches. 
Crowded plants are always weak and short lived. 
Label neatly, then lightly cover the seed, and 


finally rake over the whole surface. If birds are. 


surface to check them. | 
_ Where you are pressed for room do not 
be afraid to put groups of gladioli between — 


beauty of any mixed border, and they 


the house the Primulinus hybrids and the 
Butterfly hybrid gladioli are light and 


_ hybrids in the home. If your soil is very 
heavy, put a little sand under each bulb. 
Another bulb suitable for this type of 
planting is Galtonia candicans, 
summer hyacinth. This is a handsome 
plant, growing to a height of five feet or 
more, with little white bells of flowers all along 
the stems. Plant the bulbs five inches deep now. 
The growths will be nicely up before you want 
to put out the annuals from boxes; or you can 
sow seed over them at the time of planting. 
Every year many plants are ruined by not 
being properly hardened off, They are brought 
out of a warm greenhouse or closed frame and 


-at once put out of doors into the cold. If they 


are in a house, put them into a frame, or rig up 


a little protection with a few mats round the 


outside to break the wind. Let everything have 


full- outside conditions before starting to Plant 


out. —Fr om a talk in the Home Service 


Inter-City Bridge Test—I 


By 
_ NEW series, which is to last for seven 
weeks, opened with the broadcast of 
March 21. The ‘thinking aloud’ 


principle is again applied but this time not 
merely to the bidding of two hands but to the 
answering of a series of questions on various 
aspects of the game. In the first of four first- 
round matches Mrs. H. M. Rye of London 
narrowly defeated L. H. Allwood of Dereham, 


Norfolk. Both competitors failed to find the best 


solution to this problem on play: 


“ WEST EAST 
4AQ1087 aKI5S 
v9 VAl4 
o7 #AQJ83 
&AK9863 $72 


North leads the two of spades against West’s 
contract of Six Spades. East plays the five, and 
South covers with the six. How should de- 


Clarer play the hand? Both players began by 


playing two top clubs. This line of play fails 


if the clubs are divided 4-1 and the spades 3-2. 


The best line of play is to cash one high club 


and then to concede a club trick by playing 


small from both hands. Even with both black 


HAROLD FRANKLIN 


suits divided 4-1 this line of play would 
succeed, 
The second question, one on bidding, was 


more to the liking of both competitors. Love 
All. Dealer North. 


NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 
Lgl No — 2G No 
3H No BRS No 
4H - Double ? 


What should South bid, holding: 


&AJ75 None $Q863 BAKIS4 


Allwood saw no reason to disturb the con- 


tract. His partner had shown good hearts and ~ 


a disinclination to play in anything else, and 
he therefore said ‘ No Bid’ with a fair measure 


of confidence. This action was rewarded with © 


a mark of six out of ten—the second best bid 
in the view of the adjudicators. Mrs. Rye ex- 


pressed the same view as theirs when she re- 


doubled. Partner’s bidding suggested a heart 
suit of. sufficient quality to be proof against 
more than two losers even with a bad break, 


and South’s high cards should limit the side 


losers to no more than one. 
* The final question was one of law, as follows: 


and TERENCE REESE 


troublesome place some pea-sticks over the | 


dainty. Keep the large types for display, 
and use the Primulinus and Butterfly - 


the 


4 


the plants. I think these flowers add to the - 


stand up above the other flowers, giving a 
greater depth of bloom. When cutting for 


s 


South opens One Spade. North responds One | 


Heart, an underbid. What are the various 


courses open to him (attention having been 


drawn to the fact) and what are the attendant 
penalties? Both contestants gave ‘incomplete 


replies, each of which was marked at five out — 


of ten and, since time was over-running, both 
their answers were cut in fayour of an explana- 


tion by Terence Reese of the law on this 


point. It is in three parts: if a player makes 


an insufficient bid he must substitute either as: 


sufficient bid or a pass. If he substitutes: 


@ ‘The lowest sufficient bid in the same 

denomination, there is no penalty. 

(6) Any other bid (penalty), the offender’s 
_ partner must pass whenever it is his turn 
to call. 

‘(c) A pass (penalty) the offendetr’s partner 
must pass whenever it is his turn to call; 
and if the offending side become the 

_ defenders, declarer may require or forbid 

_ the opening lead of a specified suit. 

' Mrs. Rye therefore became the winner by 

fifteen points to-eleven. She goes forward to the 


first semi-final, where her opponent will be Mrs. | 
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= A. ‘Durran. | inal 
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Modern Shrubs 


E. H. M. and P. A. COX 


‘A beautifully produced book, Modern 
Shrubs, contains four exquisite plates in 
colour by Margaret Stones, also many 
charming line drawings . . . The authors 
have a deep knowledge of shrubs and 
have travelled far and wide from their own 
garden in Glendoick’. The Gardener’s 
Chronicle 25s 


The Cream of 
Alpines 
FRANK BARKER 


*An essential book for rock-gardeners. 
Fifty Alpine plants, the first choice of a 
famous plant-collector and nurseryman, 
are treated in great detail . . . no notice 
of this littl book would be complete 
without acknowledgement of the charm of 
Terence Freeman’s beautifully executed 
water-colours and line drawings’. The 
Scotsman 15s 


The Tranquil 
Gardener 


ROBERT 
GATHORNE-HARDY 


“Robert Gathorne-Hardy has been an 


amateur gardener for as long as he can 
remember. In this book he describes three 
gardens with which he has been intimately 
connected. A delightful writer who takes 
ws on. . . enjoyable journeys to places 
where he finds his plants’. Country Life 
Illustrated by John Nash 25s 


Modern 
Rhododendrons 
ete and PA. COX 


‘Excellent line drawings by Miss Stones 
illustrate a typical plant of each series . 
these are very good .. . Few gardeners 
. . . will not pick up some tips from this 
Pleasantly written book’. The Listener 


The English 
Rock Garden 
REGINALD FARRER 


*The most important work on rock plants 
ever produced in this country’. Country 
Life ‘It is at once the most easily 


consulted and the most authoritative of 


any book in existence dealing with plants 
‘suitable for rock gardens and their imme- 
diate surroundings’. The Garden 

200 photographs 


_. The Present-Day 
. Rock Garden 
~ SAMPSON CLAY 


review 
lants which os 


2 volumes 105s 


South of France 


It's easy to grow 
your own grapes. 


These hardy Vines will produce plump 
and juicy fruit of excellent flavour. 


This companion volume to Farrer’s The 

inglish Rock Garden is an indispensable 
to the alpine ieee and provides 
those of the 
Pak = Md erates 
Photograp: plants in 
~ natural habitats are a phic 


position: 
conservatories. etc. Full 
sent. Order now. state choice of black 


or white, and enclose C.W.O, 


(Dept. L), WISBECH, CAMBS. 


inder of the diversity of lands helping 
Og! 's 


bet! 


¥ 152 


THE LISTENER 


FIRST GRADE QUALITY OFFER OF Easiest 
Geusn ROSES | gardening ever 


Hard work made easy - 


that's digging with a 


Terrex Spade! 


Digging, real digging, a full 
spit deep, that is the Terrex 
way. Each spit of soil is 
tumed over evenly, deeply, 
without bending and strain- 
ing leg and back muscles. 
Terrex digging is so fast, 
80 to 90 square yards of 


Get yourTerrex 


now 
and take the first step to 

easier and more enjoyable 

gardening. 

99/6 carriage paid, through 

your dealer. If unobtainable locally please write us. 


All gardening can be both more easy and thorough 
if you use WOLF Garden Tools. We have a Seven 
Stage Easy Gardening Plan” to help you — send for 
your free copy to-day. 


WOLF Y tools 


for Farm and Garden Co. 
264 Chiswick High Road, London W.4 


MOUNT EVEREST 


THE SENSATIONAL CLIMBING 


; Owing to the success last year of 
@ the amazing FRENCH Mt. Everest 
+ we are able, through obtaining 
large stocks, to offer at this re- 
duced price, 8lb. fruit per plant. 


| 2'- each 6 For 10/- 


12 Bedding Strawberries 2/-. 


BLACKBERRIES gins 2,2'6 


3 for 7/-. @ Loganberries 2/6 
each or 3 for 7/-. @ Goose- 


berries, Red or Blackcurrants 1/6 
each or 3 for 4/-. @ 12 Rasp- 
berry canes 216 or 50 for 9/-. 


6 RHUBARB PLANTS 2’6 
ONION SETS 100 FOR 1’6 


CAM PRODUCE CO. Me L) 
WISBECH, CAMBS 


from the 


Carr. Paid 


wn in the open. in any sunny 
also ideal for greenhouses, 
instructions 


J. FITT, F.r.u.s. 


These top grade roses all true to name 
and variety in a first class collection, 
for designing gardeners: The Doctor 


for only 


(Bright Pink), Crimson Glory (Dk. Red), 
McCredy's Yellow, Suffer’'s Gold, Shot 
Silk (Pink Flushed Yell.), Peace (Yell. 
tipped Pink). 


FAILURE TO GROW OR BLOOM—Replaced Free 


G LARGEHYBRID DAHLIATUBERS 3/- 


Loss Label selection of Top Varieties. Mixed Colours. 


GFLOWERINGSHRUBS(approx.21t.) 5/6 


leach of Deutzia, Flower. Currant, Spirea, Mock Oran. 
Forsythia, Weigelia. Will provide colour in bloom, 


Jeaf or berry throughout most months of the year. 
C.W.O. under 10]- add I’- p.p. 


CHURCH DROVENURSERIES(Dept.34) 
Outwell, 


PROMPT 
DISPATCH 


Wisbech, Cambridgeshire 


Each month, THE 
WRITER publishes 


new helpful articles 


specially designed to 
achieve one aim—to enable 
you to increase your income by 


me) writing. Benefit, then, from the know- 
ledge and experience of experts in 


Nand 


every field of saleable writing. Increase 
your income by learning how to write effec- 
tively . . . for magazines and newspapers. 

for book publishers, for radio and TV. 
FRE Send now for free folder, 
“What's in it for You!” 


THE WRITER 
124, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Write after reading S 
The Writer— w 
and sell! » 


17's 
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£37.10 
or £5 down 


and 12 monthly payments of £2.19.7 


POWERED 
DIGGING 
HOEING 
WEEDING 
with extra 
attachments it 
MOWS 

AND TRIMS 
HEDGES 

TOO! 


Please send me FREE folders on the z 
Gardenmaster power gardeners. 


NAME c e\\cicje civn.c'e 6 csie0s viclelein ie 


ADDRESS.. 
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LANDMASTER, HUCKNALL, NOTTINGHAM 


GARDENMASTER 


TO PROVE THE WORTH OF 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 


| PACKET Se dunaying neauts 


MAKES 14 


cauons| IN 10 DAYS! 

SOLD BY SEEDSMEN 

IRONMONGERS. DEPARTMENTAL 
STORES* WOOLWORTH STORES 


POLYTHENE 


IRRIVEN 


BRILLIANT INTERLOCKING DESIGN. 
UNBREAKABLE, BEATS FROST & BIRDS! 
Everlasting. Rigid welded frame. Double 
layer polythene—answer to glass. 3 Giants 
promote growth and protect 30 sq. ft. 
Assembled in seconds, The only 
cloche allowing for irrigation 
and ventilation without 
disassembling. You owe it 
to your plants. CLOCHE 
ENDS 1/6 each. Patent 
applied for. 


CLOCHE 


FOR VENTILATION 
AND IRRIGATION 


aioratl 


Packing & post 3/3 


M & S SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. L.1) 
Kennard Road, London, E.15 


T= FRED STREETER 
Aciitae’t new 
Gardening Tool 


A REAL LABouR- 
SAvER..! BEG 
BORROW oR BUY 
A PULVO CULTIVATOR 
AS SOON AS You can! 


DOES YOUR 
DIGGING! 


FASTER../BETTER! SAVES HOURS. paylines ac 


ane new all-purpose tool @2 

.. digs, weeds, rakes, hoes and ridges 
in a fraction of the normal time. Just guide 
it along like a lawn-mower—patent 
vibratory action pounds earth to a 


fine tilth .. . quickly, easily! NO 
ATTACHMENTS TO BUY . . i:ERMS 
guaranteed 10 years. Mr. Streeter 12 9 Dep. 
personally tested the PULVO and 8 
and was enormously impressed. ‘ertnizhtly 
Find out all about it... the roa 
entirely new principle on ? 


which it works. . 
get Fred Streeter’s 
advice to you by 
sending now for 
fully-illustrated 
PULVO 
GARDENING 
GUIDE—FREE 


-QSH PRICE 


WRITE TODAY! 


Please send me Free Pulvo 5 
io] book (Write if you prefer). mq 
a PEO 2505 stpes axexmcccensedgcesemeadicosnees sey speed o 
a ADDRESS ......... savessapeste cx da tedbs backs avoR NSN in 
: asaveecscoscsossceresocoscssesers deevercess- bal 

La 


(Dept. “LTI602).. 
PULVO 29 Wright’ . exci sf 
London. W.8 
AKES THE HARD WORK OUT OF GARDENING 
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Charles H. Pugh Ltd, 


-a motor lawnmower 


Service—that’s the secret... 


Service that only ATCO can give you 
—through ten company-owned ATCO 
branches which, between them, contact 

every new ATCO-owner to ensure 
after-sales satisfaction and a 
life-time’s trouble-free use. 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
Motor Mower Manufacturers, 


It’s easier than ever to use the new Atco 4-strokes! Instant 
starting and reliable running from the Atco-Villiers AV3 
4-stroke engine, further improved kick starter, simpler 
height-of-cut adjustment, front roller scraper for accurate 


THE 


mowing in wet conditions, extra large capacity “hooded” 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act 1948) 
Patron: 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E, 
“Reading nowadays is my one joy, 
and days empty of reading wouldbe 
blind days.” (Extract from letter of 
blind reader.) Thousands look to us 
for the same great pleasure. Heavy 
additional expenses call for in- 

creased funds. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


are urgently needed and will be 
gratefully received by the Secretary. 


35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


INVEST IN 


CITY OF COVENTRY 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


(Trustee Securities) 


2:% FOR 6 to 10 
YEARS 


For further particulars apply: 


City Treasurer (L.) Council House, 
Coventry 


grassbox, brighter green finish—these are some 
of the new features. 

* Every ATCO is available for a very low deposit and 
excellent H.P. Terms. Consult your AFCO Dealer now 

or write ATCO works for details and free Colour brochure. 


The famous Hartley *'10’’ glasshouse contains 
all these features: Aluminium alloy construc- 
tion, maximum light, no-draught ventilation; 
sliding doors, easily erected. Extra working 
space—width 10ft. 

Improved finish by stove enamelling which is 
more durable and by far superior to any other 
method. Patent glazing: each pane of glass is 
enclosed on all four edges in P.V.C, extrusion; 
this in turn is completely enclosed within a 
metal section rendering the glass completely 
shock-proof, draught-proof and water-proof; 
thus breakages caused by expansion and 
contraction cannot possibly occur, 


Available as Plant Houses or Glass to Ground 
as illustrated. 


For further details and literature write to: 


V. & N. HARTLEY, LTD. 
GREENFIELD, near Oldham 
Lancashire Telephone: Saddleworth 444 


LISTENER 


TCO 


FOR LIFE! 


Whichever size of motor mower you 
require—ATCO is always the wise 
choice . . . and in this wide range of 
models there is also a choice of both 
4-STROKE and 2-STROKE ENGINES. 


THE FAMOUS 


BARTLEY 
GLASSHOUSE 


THE GLASSHOUSE OF THE CENTURY 


See the Hartley “10” at all 
the shows. Also makers of 
the Hartley ‘*7” lean-to 
glasshouse and larger com- 
mercial glasshouses, 


q 
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Take up 
sketching 


It’s the most worth-while 
hobby with big possibili- 
ties of adding *‘a second 
string to your bow.” A 
Pupil writes: — ‘Seven 
of my drawings have 
been used on show cards 
by the firm where I am 
employed, although I am 
really engaged in the 
Counting House.” 

You can learn to Draw and Paint easily and 
inexpensively at home by P.A.S. Postal Tuition, 
The Beginners Course is sheer joy. Write for 
free illustrated Prospectus to 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. T.L. 60) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.£.23 


Sun and Magic in 
Spain & italy 


SPAIN—land of colour and gaiety, 
beauty and romance, for a sun- 
drenched holiday you’llremember 
all your life. 15 day holidays from 
£3918. 
ITALY—Riviera towns like jewels 
spangling her blue-and-golden 
coasts. Beauty and 2,000 years of 
history, waiting for you. 15 day 
holidays from £31.5. 
Other 15 day holidays include:— 
CORSICA (by air) from 47 gns. 
AUSTRIA from £27. Also POLAND. 
Ask for details of our Credit Plan. 
Write for a FREE illustrated brochure to :— 
FREGATA TRAVEL LTD. (Dept. N7), 
122 Wardour Street, W.1. REG 5101 
or get one from your nearest Travel Agent 


SELECT LELX MORE GARDENING ADVERTISEMENTS OVERLEAF  SRRRRKRIARA 
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mn whether it is sewn on to its frame, 
on. If sewn, it should stand up ‘to 
c in warm, mild ‘suds—brisk dipping, up 
ng s that is sae abiout fast.) After rinsing 
toa line to dry. If you have an electric fan -you 
can leave the shade. near it to dry. 

at the shade is. glued to the frame, the best 


soft, clean cloth wetted with dry-cleaning spirit. 


‘But it is always safer to experiment perce : 


2 launching out with suds or spirit. 


7 -Buckram shades react well to white Reed or. 
‘the crumbly kind of india-rubber. Real parch- — 
_ ment shades are the better for an occasional rub _ 


with a very little castor oil, followed by a polish 


with a soft duster. Alabaster and opaque glass 


_ shades should be washed in warm suds, and 


given a final polish with one of the liquid sili- 


cone erorsiture Polishes. 


‘ - : =< 4 >» 


- Crossword: ‘No. 1,504. 


a 


phat or the. 


or not you can wash a fabric shade 


- out in clear water. 


give t ood shaking, wipe the frame - 
_ dry, and fasten the shade with a piece of string 


you can do is to give an all-over rub with a 


~ Nymphaeum. 


A listener writes: ce cA fase of lipstick has been 


- Te trodden into my carpet. Can you please suggest 


how to remove it? ’. 


probably take a dry-cleaning spirit to shift it: a 
~ round-and-round rub with a clean, soft cloth 
- wetted with the spirit. If the lipstick is not 

very greasy, I have been successful with such a 
- stain by shampooing—that is damping the carpet 
_ pile and working up a lather with soapless 
_ detergent foam, wiped off with a cloth wrung 


RutH Drew 
— Today’ 


The Grand Manner 


The Mistress Cook, by Peter Gray (Faber, 30s.), 
is an entertaining book about cocking in the 
grand manner, stimulating to the imagination 
as well as to the palate. © 
The author, who has been okie since the 
age of fourteen, has collected some thousand 
classical recipes from twelve countries and six 
centuries, and has provided detailed and lucid 
directions for their preparation. He begins with 
the, fundamentals of cookery, including the 
chemical changes that take place in various 
types of cooking (useful when adapting recipes 
“to available ingredients), continues with a dis- 


By Babs 


See A Prizes {for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
aa. Us. F ae re value 30s., a and 12s. 6d. respectively — 


a s for the , oewre 


_ and on ‘ gadgets’. 


If the lipstick is a very greasy one, it will | 


cussion on the composition of menus, and goes , 
on to deal with the whole range of good food. 


E Closing tak Sire post on Thursday, Aptil 2. Eatries should be on the prigied diagram and envelopes 
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containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
Wz 1 BA aaah Crossword ’ in the left-hand top_ corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
he ; Editor’s decision is final 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Count gin among the dubious assets for histri- 
onic character (9). 9. The ship of the Andes (5). 
14. A little work needs nothing more to lead to a 
conclusion (3). 15. Nursed Zeus on goat’s 
milk (8). 17. What, no South? That’s strange 
(3). 18. One of the Peris who married a 
Peer (5). 19. The good things prove too 
much (4). 20. After the fuss comes the Navy 
to add the trimmings (5), 21. Brute’s grand- 
daughter, chased by stepmother (7). 23. 
First to run away in a panic? (5). 
25. = 30D. (4). 26. See 64A. (6). 27. Five 
tricks? It?s a sure thing (3). -28. A slight 
depression, possibly caused by a nagging 
tooth (8). 31. The Iliad, say (6). 34. Parker 
described with unusual primness (5). 36. The 
Roman filibuster (4). 37. Noise made by most 
of 36A. (4). 39. What 36A. called his native 
land (6). 41. Surprised at her orisons (7). 
42. Coiffeur needed (or locksmith?) (7). 
43. Chauffeuse to her brother (7). 45. A 
man’s name, it would seem (4). 46. Wouldn’t 
let her husband see her on Saturdays (8). 
50. Bread is up again! Why? (6). 53. 12D., 
for instance, or 26D., but he might be 60A. 
in the afternoon (4). 54. Frederic was a 
slave to it (4). 56. A non-talker, attractive 
to a married man (7). 60. See 53A. (4). 
61. Secret service: tear out a page and put 
the rest back. That ought to cause a row (5). 
62. Extracts from some opera in particular, 
I assume (5). 63. Palm brew, has a nip to 
it (4). 64. Beau who spent much time in 
26A. (5). 65. Where’s the host? In here (3). 
66. Careless with children; burnt three and 
nearly drowned another (6). 


The answers to ‘fe sixteen clues in bold type (which 
-are hints rather than definitions) are the names of 
_ nymphs or so-called nymphs. Accents are to be 
ignored in words of French origin. a 
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There are, too, helpful chapters on seasonin 


Notes on Contributors 


Denis HEALEY (page 539): M.P. (Labour) 
for Leeds East; author of The Curtain 
Falls, Neutralism, etc. 

_ W. B. BONNOR (page 543): Reader in Mathe-~ 
matics, Queen Elizabeth College, London 

WILLIAM PLOMER (page 545): author of 
Cecil Rhodes, Selected Poems (1940), 

Double Lives, The Dorking Thigh, | 
D’ Arfey’s Curious Relations, Gloriana, etc. 

W. B. STANFORD (page 546): Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Dublin University; author 
of Ambiguity in Greek Literature, etc. 

R. N. GOoDERSON (page 549): Lecturer in 
Law, Cambridge University 

C. WRIGHT MILLS (page 552): Professor of 
Sociology, Columbia University; author of 
White Collar: the American Middle 
Classes, The Power Elite, etc. 

Rev. E. J. TINSLEY (page 556): Head of the 
Department of Theology, Hull University 

WILFRID MELLERS (page 570): composer 

whose works include quartets, an opera 
and a concerto grosso; author of Francois 

Couperin, The Sonata Principle, etc. 
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DOWN 


1. Pensive and whiskered (6). 2. Quivers (10). — 
3. Feed horses for hire, that’s a most important 


in % 


Seeman ah Adi for 


point (5), 4. No lover of the monocular (7). ial 
5. Mater Margaritae? (5). 6. They used to check 
up on this island (5). 7. Leave without pips (5). - 
8. Hesitant to have a fling (3). 9. Sounds let the 
smallest tales get in a tangle (5). 10. Surprising ~ 


to find a Macedonian Jew talking Spanish! (6). 
11. Sweet sop, sour sop, custard apple (5). 12. The 
dimmest of a bright lot, married a_ stone- 
pusher (6). 13. Vegetable beard (3).. 16. Was it 
she who married a sentry? (3). 22. From Greece 
to Sicily by underground (8). 24. King’s 
Counsel (6). 26. Dance? He could do fifty in his 
own name (5). 29. To the French a haunt of vice 
is depressing (6). 30. There’s a trench here one 
step back (3). 32. World’s unacknowledged legis- 
lator? (4). 33. Poverty-stricken Scots (4). 34. 
Child of the mist, a bit on the small side (8). 
35. Half of a dual personality (8). 36. Warmer 
when alive (4). 38. The prince who was a frog (4). 
40. ‘It’s a false position I’m in’, as the golf-ball 
said (3). 43. Project, a sea-fight with no land in 
sight (3). 44. Mrs. H. von Ringstetten (6). 
46. I’m not on the open side in the loose scrum (5). 
47. Not the sort of bull to run away from (5). 
48. Special ale for testing-time (5). 49. The Ps 
nymphs fell for him, and he for them (5), 51. 2 
Classical whoopee? (4). 52. Huge tanks upset (4). : 
53. The reverse of 29D. (4). 55. The sort of 
shelter you might find in the tropics or in Subtopia 
(4). 57. Proverbially the less dangerous part of the 
doggy approach (3). 58. Over she goes! The little 
more, and how many is it? (3). 59. Would anyone 
who felt his this be singularly frisky? (3). 
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Solution of No. 


David Heard (Birmingham, 14); 2nd 


Ist prize: 
RE, 


prize: «J. Perrins (Worcester); 3rd prize: 
Williams (Berkhamsted) 
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If you are studiously 


. Graduate 


ag eh 
LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is how to 
make the best use of leisure hours. 
inclined 
your spare time might well be 
occupied in reading for a Degree; 
not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover under 


_ experienced and sympathetic guid- 


ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 
@ London University Degrees are open to all. 


You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 


-some cases two). You may study for these in 


your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 
tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Moderate fees: instalments. More than 
14,000 Successes at London University 
examinations alone from 1947, 


@ Prospectus free on request (mentioning 


exam.) from E.-W. Shaw Fletcher. G.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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VENING LECTURES 


- (illustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m. 


ADMISSION FREE 


April -Ist—SWEDISH POTTERY AND 


PORCELAIN 
by Robert Charleston 


April 8th—CEZANNE AND HIS CRITICS 
by George Heard Hamilton 


GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


THE KEY TOSUCCESS & SECURITY 


Essential to success in any walk of life! 
‘Whatever your age, you can now pre- 
pare at home for the important new 
General Cert. of Education Exam., on 
‘*‘NO PASS—NO FEE” terms. You 
choose your own subjects—Educational, 
Commercial or Technical. Recently 
announced big extension of subjects 
gives everyone the chance to get this 
valuable certificate. 


SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 

Full details of how you can obtain the 

General Cert, are given in our 136-page 

Guide—FREE and without obligation. 

Personal advice on request. 

Write today, School of Careers, Dept. 266, 
29-31, Wright’s Lane, London, W.8. 


“NO PASS—NO FEE” 


Send for free specimen issue to: 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim: 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personne} 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 1 


MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1i/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS SOCIETY 
’ RECENT PURCHASES 
’ Arts Council Gallery 
4, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 
; Last Day 10-8 
Admission 1|- 


FRANCIS GRUBER 
_. An Arts Council Exhibition 
: ‘Tate Gallery 
April 1st—May 3rd inc. 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; Tues. & Thurs. 10-8, 
‘ i Sun. 2-6 


Admission 1/- 


ODILON REDON 
Lithographs ; 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
| 4, St. James's Square, $.W.1. 
April 8th—May 9th inc. : 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; Tues. & Thurs. 10-8, 
Admission 1]- 
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The history magazine with 
a forward 


ON SALE NOW. 2s. 


34, HILLGATE PLACE, LONDON, W.8. — 


form 


9 hours) 


look. 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
Phonetic shorthand which» you are | 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only 
correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 


without 


-. Old Town Hall, Kennington, $.£.11 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. | (Dept. L.53) Hills Road, Cambridge 


LONDONDERRY ~~ 
Magee University College 


(Associate College of the University of Dublin 
{Trinity College] and Recognised College of 
the Queén’s University of Belfast). 


Courses may be taken for B.A. degrees 
(General or Honours) of these univyer- 
sities and for the degree of B.Sc. (Econ.) 
of the Queen’s University. The College 
also offers a two-year Diploma Course 
in Business Management. tr. 
Residential accommodation in Gollege 
is provided for men and women 
students. . ag 
Entrance scholarships up to the value 
of £60 may be awarded on the results of 
an examination held in October forthe 
session immediately following. Annual 
fees for 1959-60 are: Tuition, £25—£45, 


‘according to the year of the course: 


Residence, approximately £80, 
Further information, on Entrance 


requirements may be obtained from 
the Tutor. yg 


EASTER 


and the 


CHILDREN | 


Will you share with them your joy 
and thanksgiving this Easter—and 
help us to give them happy Christian 


~ fives in homely surroundings? 4,500 


children (including spastics, diabetics 
and maladjusted) now in our care. 
Easter Gifts gratefully received. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND © 


CHILDREN’S| 


SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcas 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
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‘a7 CORRESPONDENCE — 
WV COLLEGE q 
U.C.C., est. 1887, offers expert quien 
for General Certificate of Education. A 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern. j 
and others, London University Degrees — 
(obtainable without residence), A.C.P.. _ 
L.C.P., Law, Professional Preliminary. i 
R.S.A., Local Government, Civil Service. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees. ~ 


* PROSPECTUS from the Registrar, — 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, ~~ 
CAMBRIDGE _ 


STORIES WANTED 


: Suitable stories are revised by © 
usand submitted to editorsona15% of sales basis, 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection. Address your MS. to Dept. 32, 


TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING | 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists, For 20yearswehavebeenreceiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the aufhors you 
tead are ex-students. Our unique system of 
taking 109% of your sales monies ensures our _ 
maximum efforts -on your behalf. Fee 
returned if unearned. ee ae as 
The Professional Touch fs FREE from 

. Dept. 32 


BRITISH INSTITUTE 


of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 
Chronicle House - Fleet St- London-EC4 § 


TREASURES OF | 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Unique collection of paintings, 
silver, MMS, sculpture etc. | 
March 17—April 18 
-GOLDSMITH’S HALL 
Forster Lane, Cheapside, E.C.2. 


Daily 10.30 a.m.—6,30 p.m. 
(Not Sundays) — 


Adniision 2/ 6 


New Every — 
e to 
Morning — 
NEW EVERY MORNING is a book — 
for the many people who value — 
the Daily Service broadcast by 
the BBC. It enables them to’ 
follow the Service by reading as 
well as by listening, and it can 
be used by itself as an aid to 
prayer and worship. 


STIFF COVERS 5s. 
-PAPER COVERS 2s.6d. 
Welsh edition (stiff covers) 3s. 6d. | 


Obtainable through booksellers — 
and nownneeey or ost 
free, from NS 


a s 
BC PUBLICATIO / 
(N.E.M.), 35 Marylebone High St., © 

London W.1. ? = 


1.—March 26, 1959 
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